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AHE main object of this series of talks 
_ has been to emphasise the importance 
of Psychical Research, and the occur- 

rence of facts for which we have no 
scientific theory, and which. are there- 


present-day science; whereas the testi- 
$A __ mony is that they undoubtedly occur 
er vertain barely known conditions. This being so, no 
ientific man has-a right to deny them without examina- 
, or to penalise those who elect to make a study of 
\ce cannot rationally make a survey of exis- 
ignores actual occurrences; and the science 
attempts to prescribe the exclusion of a whole 
f facts cannot be trusted as a guide to life or be 
m to any form of idealistic philosophy. 

= science would study these occult facts, 
rstand them, and in treating of the 
would leave nothing relevant out of 


- fore liable to be ignored or denied by © 


Survive? 


Bai5 9 i) tee.. <1. “By SIR OLIVER LODGE | 


‘mental devices. Mr. Gerald Heard cited a whole set of 
«phenomena which-are asserted to occur, but are ‘denied 
-by orthodox science. No scientific man who ignores them 
has the right to philosophise on existence or to argue 
‘against the fundamental tenets of religion. What in my 
judgment these phenomena prove is that we are denizens 
of a spiritual world, and that its activities are by no means 
limited to those of the material organisms we see around 
us. That is my personal conviction, based on half-a- 
‘century’s study of the evidence. It seems to me quite 
‘certain that mankind is not limited to the physical body 
‘or to the brief tenure of life here, but that he has a larger 
‘and more permanent existence, which we do not wholly 
-understand. That is what the ultimate deduction will be 
‘when the facts are rationally treated and their implications 
‘made out. 
~ The subject of the talk allotted to me is, ‘Do We Sur- 
‘vive?’ thus jumping at once from the facts to the conclu- 
‘sion to be drawn from them—a conclusion which is of 
‘such great importance that many people regard it as the 
‘main object of psychical research. It is not that, but it 


‘looms so large in popular estimation, and a certainty 


‘concerning it is of such vital importance to humanity, that 
it is regarded in some quarters as the sole topic to which 
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survival. In France, for instance, most of the facts are 


it is only by selection and special pleading that one is able 


be admitted that to do this it is necessary to ignore some 


ie yet I feel that it is so. © ata Fae eed 
a I myself was convinced by the evidence derived from 


communications ‘from deceased members of my own: 


. living and active as ever: at first from older members of the 
previous generation, who sent evidence of their: identity 
and characteristics. But the best and most Crucial evidence 
has been given since the death of F. W. H. Myers in 1901: 
for he knew the fallacy of many of thosé alternative hypo- 
theses which are still brought forward by those who pride 
themselves: on not departing much from -what: may be 
called orthodox science. So after his decease Myers took 
pains to show. that these semi-orthedox explanations, 
though plausible, were not sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena. He showed this by an ingenious and elaborate 
system of cross-correspondences, which have been re- 
corded by the S.P:.R., and made a study of by Mr. 
Piddington. He «also. showed the insufficiency of any ex- 

planation short of individual survival by what may be 

5. called scholarly communications, that is communications | 

of a kind specially characteristic of the individual scholars, 
for which the late Dr. A. W. Verrall and S: H. Butcher and 
: ‘Myers himself have: given evidence. This cannot be sum- 
marised, but will repay careful and elaborate study. As an 
instance in which Myers himself was the communicator I 
would specially mention the answers. that he gave to a 
question about Lethe, which he was asked first by Mr. 
Dorr in America working through Mrs. Piper, and then by 
me, in England, working through Mrs. Willett. F. W. H. 

Be Myers gave appropriate classical references on both occa- 

te - sions, the first from Ovid, the second from Virgil, neither 

aR of these answers understood by the recipient at the 
me $, time; but he also, by special effort, when the question 

a about Lethe was put to him, for the second time, con- 

aS trived to make Mrs. Willett, the automatist, write the (to 
et) her) meaningless word ‘Dorr’; that is to say, he recalled 
oF the name of the man who in America had asked Myers the 
age very same question. This answer was given by special 
effort, in my absence, and was sent me by post. The 
episode is quite convincing, and is recorded in the 
Proceedings of the S.P.R.* And to illustrate the scholarly 
~ communications characteristic of Professor Verrall, I may 
<a ; instance the case of Philoxenus, an obscure writer of 
whom very little is known, but which formed the com- 
plete solution to a problem set to scholars posthumously 
ae by Professor Verrall, and studied by Lord Balfour in his 
te pamphlet called The Ear of Dionysius. -. a Pgat 
= These are only two out of a multitude of instances 
which have been ignored by those who come to a negative 

_conclusion, but which have had their due effect on those 

who have studied them, especially on the group of leaders 

a .’ _of the S.P.R: who live at Fishers Hill, and have led to the 

_ striking testimony of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, as communi- 
cated. through her brother, Lord Balfour, to the S.P.R., 
two years ago. She is generally regarded as ultra-sceptical, 
like her husband the late Henry Sidgwick; and certainly 
she is exceedingly cautious; but Lord Balfour ended his 
reading of her paper with the following testimony, so that 
there should be no misapprehension regarding her views 
in the future: | . << hat 
‘Some of you may have felt that the note of caution and 
reserve has possibly been over-emphasised in Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s paper. If so, they may be glad to hear what I 
ahs am about to say. Conclusive proof of survival is notoriously 


se : e ee Fie, Oy i — St eee yf RR Toe eh wy es. At ee 7 Sea ato Be! A 
the efforts of the psychical researcher should be directed. - difficult to obtain. But the evidence may be such 
Let it be clearly understood that it is possible to admit - uc even. aclu 
many or most of the facts and to remain sceptical about 1 have Mrs. Sidgwick’s assurance—an assurance whic 
accepted, and yet this conclusion is denied. "I argue that — 
to arrive at a negative conclusion. I don’t think it would __ 


of the facts, and make selection from the_ evidence; and _ 


“Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances in the year 1889. I then had 


family, which unmistakably showed that they were just as. 


el : * Vol, xxv, pp. 116-175, especially 124-130 J : ——_ 


Saha fo 
as TO 
produce belief, even though it fall short of conclusive prog 


am ‘permitted to convey to the meeting—that, upon the — 
evidence before her, she herself is a firm believer both in 
‘survival and in the reality of communication between the __ 

“* ; ot hea = cit 


living and the dead’) ~ a 


~~ And now let me take advantage of this unique oppor- See 


tunity- provided. by. the B.B.C. and speak to those who 
find life hard, who get depressed sometimes and wonder 


_whether all the struggle and effort is worth while. Let _ 


me convey to them some assurance, and state the cer- 


‘tainty which ‘has gradually grown up in my mind as the 


result-of all. the evidence-obtained-over.a period-of nearly 
fifty years. All this evidence, so full and unmistakable, __ 
has brought mé to a perception that a spiritual world isa 
great -reality,.and has léd me back to-a realisation of the — 
truth of the sayings attributed to the Founder of Christi- . 
anity: ‘In my- Father’s house are many mansions: if it —__ 
-were not so I would have told you. I go to preparea place 
for you’. So ran His assertions of quiet confidence about a — 
future life. Indeed, I don’t see how a professing Christian 
can have"any doubt"about 1-92") 25" 2 ee 

If we look upon this life as only the beginning of our 
pilgrimage, and think of it as a preparation for a larger 
‘and fuller existence, then we might learn towelcome the re- 
buffs.and the opportunities for service and developmént — 
of character. For it is our character that we take with us. 
We are not different the moment we pass over. Those on | 
the other side tell us that there is scope for talent and ~ 
enterprise over there. Our friends come to welcome us 
when we cross the barrier; friendship is important there 
as here, aaah ee ‘ > itt so 

Some there are who are spared much of the discipline — 
‘of this life. I constantly receive letters from bereaved 
people who are in deep distress. I can only pass on the 
information.that has been. vouchsafed to me, and assure 
them that all is well with their loved ones. The veil be- 
tween the two worlds is wearing thin. It is possible, given” 
the right conditions, to communicate with those we call _ 
the dead. They are still mindful of our love for them; they — 
are hurt by our excessive grief at their loss. They do not 
think of themselves as dead, but as now fully alive, free of 
the clogging body, and able to move freely in their new _ 
state, using the etheric body which they possessed all the 
time. They assure us that all is well with them, and that 
love bridges the chasm. 

I did not arrive at this belief by any religious channel. 
My own belief was based on the facts and experience 
studied in the large and comprehensive science which in 
my view ought to take into-account the whole of the 
phenomena, and not limit itself to material phenomena, 
as urged by the leaders of the nineteenth century, and as 
has been fashionable among most scientific men since 
Isaac Newton. Science, as hitherto understood, has always 
‘been liable to take a limited view of existence, and to pride 
itself upon excluding a whole range of reality as belonging y 
to another region which it calls religious or idealistic or 
psychical. I hold that science should be comprehensive 
enough to include a treatment of the whole, to exclude no 
facts which can be responsibly maintained on scientific 
evidence to have occurred. It has to exclude the vagaries 
of superstition; to them it must always turn a deaf ear; 
they are an abomination. But every kind of reality which 
can be asserted by responsible people as having actually 
happened ought to be included in the scope of a larger, 
broader science, which may then, and not till then, claim 
a right to view existence as a whole and gradually come to — 
conclusions about it. It is this larger science that Ihumbly __ 
and unworthily try to represent, and I am grateful tothe —_ 
authorities of the B.B.C: for allowing me to express 
my mature convictions, unhindered, in what may possibly _ 
‘prove my last talk to you. sh a 
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What 1s ‘The City’? 
By AYLMER VALLANCE 


Mr. Aylmer Vallance, Editor of the ‘News-Chronicle’, and sometime Assistant Editor of the ‘Economist’, gives the first of 
four talks on ‘The City of London’ which conclude the series on ‘Some British Institutions’ 


HE romance of commerce is a familiar theme. 

We have grown so accustomed to drawing from 

every corner of the globe the materials for our 

breakfast table and for the clothes we wear, 
that it ceases to be any novelty.But if these supplies 
ceased suddenly we should all become aware, not so much 
of the romance, as of the indispensability of commerce. 
Foreign trade, however, is not the only source of wealth 
and variety; most of us earn the wherewithal to buy 
Brazilian coffee, Danish bacon and Canadian wheat by 
supplying the needs of our fellow-citizens at home in 
Great Britain; and even without the intervention of ships 
and foreign languages, the economic machinery by which, 
in a vast multitude of different ways, we earn our daily 

od bread is remarkable enough. 

The vital importance of the City is that it is the ‘control 
centre’ for all these manifold-activities, whether they in- 
volve foreign trade, domestic industry, or even the pro- 
fessions. The financial threads of every transaction in the 
country, and of mary transactions in other countries, pass 
through ‘the City of London. 

Tam going to ask you, therefore, to come with me on an 
imaginary tour of the City. We shall have to move 
guickly, but it will be possible to catch a glimpse of 


several of the many sorts of business which are carried on 
there. Let us start at the docks, for London is still one of 
the greatest ports in the world. Some of the goods which 
arrive by sea are consigned to persons throughout the 
country and they are dispatched at once. But some of 
them are put in the great warehouses of the Port of Lon- 
don Authority and stored there until they are sold. As we 
pass hurriedly through these warehouses, ‘we shall glimpse 
a wealth of different commodities. All the different varie- 
ties of grain are to be found theré, wool and cotton, flax, 
metals of all sorts, hides, seeds—almost every material 
you can imagine. These are the commodities which we 
are to see bought and sold in the City. _ 

Before they are bought and sold, however, let us stop 
for a moment to inquire how they got here. How did it 
happen that a ship was ready to bring them to the 
Thames? And what would have happened if the boat had 
gone down on the way? 

In settling these problems the City has already per- 
formed part of its service for those who live by trade. As 
we go west from the Docks let us first stop at the Baltic 
in St. Mary Axe off Leadenhall Street. The Baltic Mer- 
cantile and Shipping Exchange, to give it its full title, is 
one of the most interesting—and most curiously named— 


institutions in athe City: It cities no more nowadays to do « 


with the Baltic than with any other of the Seven Seas, and 


___ which Englishmen cling so tenaciously. Some 200 years 

ago, sea captains and shipping men used to gather for 

business and refreshment in the coffee-houses off Corn- 
hill. One of these houses attracted men engaged in the 
Levant trade, and acquired the name of the ‘Jerusalem’. 
The other was patronised by those whose business was 


a ‘Virginia and Baltick’. These two coffee-houses gradually 
developed, as has so often happened in London’s com- 
mercial history, into regular exchanges, the ‘Jerusalem’ 


+ is an amalgamation of the two and is universally known, 
ei: “quite simply, as the ‘Baltic’. Many sorts of business are 
z transacted there: grain is sold, there are dealings in tallow, 
oak timber and many other things particularly associated with 
=$ ships. But the Baltic’s main function is that of a freight 
market. It is a constantly changing pattern of shipping 
brokers, seeking each otherout, one with the commission 
to find employment for an idle ship, another concerned 
ne with bringing a cargo of wool from Brisbane to London, a 

“a third with some other detail of the world’s commerce. 
-.§-‘In Leadenhall Street, close to St. Mary Axe and the 


_ everyone—Lloyd’s. Like the Baltic, the name commem- 
ere orates an old London coffee-house, and to this day the 
_.-~——-—s gorgeously clothed servants of Lloyd’s are known as 


ae years, all sorts of insurances have been effected at Lloyd’s 

Bo” —against life or death, burglary or accident, sunshine or 
a _. rain, smallpox or twins. But the main business of Lloyd’s 
Bae is marine insurance—the insurance of ships. Here, again, 
ay. the chief feature of the building is a large room, almost 
q filled with desks. At these desks sit the underwriters, who 
are prepared to underwrite a policy (that is, to sign it at 
the bottom). The broker who has a risk to insure moves 
about from underwriter to underwriter, and each will 
assure part of the risk. When enough signatures have been 
obtained the policy can be drawn up. In many fields of 
commerce, London is the leading market, but in none of 
them has she a‘nearer approach to monopoly than in this 


“aes its business originates in every corner of the globe. _. 
a mass Let us now see where the commodities which we saw 
mie in the docks are sold. Scattered about the City are many 


commodity exchanges. The Wool Exchange is in Cole-. 


Pes). man Street near Moorgate, the Iron and Steel Exchange 
ee has migrated out of the City to Essex Street, Strand. 


Ta Leadenhall Street and Fenchurch Street, the Metals Ex- 
change in Leadenhall Market, the Coal Exchange in Bill- 
7 ingsgate, the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane, the Rubber 
Ses Exchange in Mincing Lane. 

Perhaps the most glamorous of them all is the fur sale 
room of the Company of Adventurers of England Trading 
into Hudson’s Bay, usually known as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which is in. Garlick Hill just behind the Man- 
sion House. Most of the other commodities—sugar, tea, 
coffee, jute, pepper, sago, ginger, shellac, beeswax, ivory: 
and many others—are sold in a building in Mincing Lane 

_ with the commonplace name of the Commercial Sales 
Rooms. 

Broadly speaking, there are two types of commodity 
market. Some commodities cannot be standardised—one 
tusk of ivory, for example, is never quite the same as 
another—and in these cases, each specific item must be 
separately sold, usually by auction. That does not mean, 
of course, that the goods are actually brought into the 
sale rooms—the ‘Square Mile’ is too small and its streets 

too congested for that. But in some cases samples are 
exhibited, in others the goods in the docks are sampled 
_ by expert buyers. Other ene on the seri hand, 


the name is merely one of those historical survivals to’ 


with America and North Europe and was called the 


into the London Shipping Exchange, the “Virginia and. 
Baltick’ into the Baltic Exchange. The present institution — 


Baltic, is another institution whose name is familiar to ~ 


o. ‘waiters’. The business of Lloyd’s is insurance. In recent 


business of insurance. Lloyd’s is unique in the world, and 
_ in the manufacture of his products. On the other hand, 


ss Most of them; however, are in the ‘small streets near 
€ 


grade gi 

example, i is for all intents and purposes as good as a - 
In these cases, therefore, the trading does not felet to any ene : 
specific item. Most of the metals come into this category 
and the procedure of the Metals Exchange may be taken * uP 

as an example. The Exchange has forty members who sit 
in chairs on four sides of a square, rather inappropriately 

called a ‘ring’. The main session lasts from noon to one- 
twenty: for the first ten minutes, dealings are in copper, — 
then for ten minutes in tin, then in spelter (better known ~ 
as zinc), then in lead, then copper and tin have five 
minutes more. The Exchange sits again for half-an-hour 
in the afternoon. During the sessions, the members trade 
with each other, executing their commissions to buy and 
sell. In a market such as this, when the bargains do not — 
relate to any particular ton of lead or spelter, or copper ‘ 
or tin, there is naturally a great deal of speculative tra <5 
Most of the transactions, in fact, are never settled by the a 
actual transfer of ownership over the metal lying in the = 
docks. A speculator who has bought 100 tons of copper 
at, say, £33 a ton will not expect to take delivery, and | 
would not know what to do with the copper if he did. 
His aim will be to sell his 100 tons at £33 Ios. a ton and 
pass on his title to the metal to somebody else. How far 
-such speculative dealings in commodities aré anti-social 
is a big question. Sometimes, undoubtedly, speculators 
succeed in driving prices up or down to their own profit, 


but to the detriment either of the consumer, or. the pro- "4 q 
ducer and legitimate trader. On the other hand, it hasto 
be remembered that people who deal speculatively in>< 3 


goods generally have different opinions as to whether 
prices are going to go up or down. So that, while some 
are buying for a rise, others are selling for a fall. In this 
way, a free speculative market frequently acts as a sort of 
cushion against extreme price fluctuations, and makes for 
increased stability. — + 
These markets all have one chatecienehes in common; 
they do not require payment cash down. Some require a 
deposit, but in most payment is postponed for some weeks 
or even months. This naturally raises the question of the 73 
mechanism by which exports and imports are financed, ie 
and brings us to the Discount Market which congregates — 
in and about Lombard Street. The electrical manufacturer 
who has bought a consignment of copper naturally does 
not want to pay for it until he has hada chance to use it 


the copper miner in South America has parted with the — 
- metal perhaps.as long as two months ago and is anxious 
for his money as soon as possible: The London Discount 
Market performs the service of satisfying both parties. It 
~ does so by means of the bill of exchange. A bill of exchange 
is really nothing but a post-dated cheque. When you draw 
a cheque on your bank, you instruct the bank to pay you 


or your order a certain sum of money. A bill ofexchange = 
is an instruction issued by, let us say, the copper mining 


company in Chile to its agent in London, asking for the = 
payment of the money, not at once but in three months? 
time. The bill is sent ahead of the copper, together with = 
documents to prove that the metal has really been sent off. 
On arriving in London, it is presented to the personom 
~ whom it is drawn’ and he accepts it—that is, he promises 
to pay it when due—by signing his name to‘it. If the 
accepter is well known in the City, the bill is almost as 
good as cash—it is as good as cash in a few weeks’ time: 
Consequently, the banks and other persons who want a — 
safe investment for a short time will buy it for a small 
amount less than its face value. Now the number of per- 
sons whose credit is good enough i in the City for their 
signature to make a bill ‘prime’—that is, first class—are 
limited. If the Chilean Copper Mining Company drew its 
bill on some obscure dealer in the metals market, the bill — 
would not be ‘prime’ and could not be sold. Hence arose 
the business. of the accepting houses, banking firms. which 
for a small fee will accept other people’s bills, undertaking — 
to pay them when sige fall due. It is the business of. oe 
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accepting houses to know the ‘credit-standing’ of firms in 
every part of the world, and their acceptances appear on bills 
which finance trade of all sorts, some of which never touches 
the ports of this island. Another group of firms who are con- 
cerned with the Discount Market are the discount brokers, 
who are dealers in bills of exchange, standing ready at any 
time to buy or sell these instruments of trade. 


Scenes in the Port of London. 1—Sorting ivory 


So far, we have been concerned with the import. trade. 
What services does the City perform for domestic industry in 
Great Britain? Many of the industries, of course, buy their 
raw materials in the commodity markets, of the City, but that 
is only the beginning of their contacts with the world of 
finance. The typical industrial firm needs financial assistance 
in two ways. In the first place, it 
needs temporary loans to enable it 
to lay in stock or to buy raw 
materials—in a word it needs work- 
ing capital. This working capital 
is very largely supplied by the 
joint-stock banks, the Big Five 
whose names are household words, 
and whose head offices cluster round 
the Bank of England—the Midland 
in Poultry, the National Provincial 
in Princes Street, the Westminster 
in Lothbury, Lloyds in Cornhill, 
and Barclays in Lombard Street. 
The original function of a bank 
was to serve as a safe place to 
deposit savings, and in many 
countries of the world, that is still 
the main purpose of the banking 
system. But in Great Britain and 
the United States, the banks’ de- 
posits represent not so much 
accumulated savings, as the current 
cash of the community on which it 
intends to draw cheques. But in 
either way, the banks accumulate a 
vast sum of money, part of which 
they are able to lend as working 
capital to industry. 


The banks, however, must be 

careful in making their loans. Their ; 
deposits are liable to withdrawal on demand and _ they 
cannot therefore make loans to industry for more than a few 
months at a time. In the beginnings of large-scale industry, 
this was enough, and the owner of every business expected to 

vide his own fixed capital for factory and machinery. But as 
Reinesses grew it became less and less possible to find enough 
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capital by such private means. As a result, the joint-stock 
company was invented, in which the general public take a 
share in the fortunes, good or bad, of the concern. One of the 
most important markets of the City is the so-called ‘new 
issues’ market, in which these offers to the public are made and 
accepted. You will not find it on the map, for it has no local 
habitation. Indeed, the only place where it can be seen is in the 
columns of the newspapers where 
the prospectuses are published, 
detailing the attractions of the 
securities offered and inviting appli- 
cations for them. 

Closely attached to the new issues 
market is the Stock Exchange, 
whose ‘House’ is in Throgmorton 
Street. When securities—the stocks 
and shares of companies or the 
loans of Governments and cities— 
come into existence through the 
‘new issues’ market, they start to 
be bought and sold on the Stock 
Exchange. This market in capital 
is most valuable both to the investor 
and to the company, for it enables 
the investor to withdraw his invest- 
ment without forcing the company 
to realise some of its assets and 
repay part of its capital. Indeed, 
without the Stock Exchange, the 
new issues market could not exist 
and the great advance of industry 
under the joint-stock system would 
not have been possible. 

The Stock Exchange, like so 
many of the other markets, con- 
sists in the main of a large hall 
where the dealers congregate in 
groups executing their orders. There are two sorts of dealers, 
brokers who are merely intermediaries executing their clients’ 
orders to buy or sell, and jobbers who keep a stock-in-trade, 
as it were, of the different securities and buy or sell them from 
or to the brokers. 

There are other markets which we have not yet visited—for 
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Scenes in the Port of London, 2—Examining samples of woo! 


example, the Money Market, centred in and near Lombard 
Street, whose function is to put into touch with one another 
the banks who have money to spare for a few days and those, 
such as discount brokers or stock brokers, who need temporary 
accommodation over night or until next week. Most myster- 
ious of all, is the foreign exchange market—the lineal descend- 


43° 


ant of the money changers. Foreign exchange dealers never see 
each other face to face, for they do all their business on the 
telephone. They are not concerned with exchanging coins or 
even banknotes, but they ply the highly important and tech- 
nical business of selling bank deposits in one country for bank 
deposits in another. 

The only contact with the foreign exchange market which 


The hub of the City in 1851— 


the ordinary man ever has is his 
purchase of foreign banknotes for.a 
Continental holiday; or his purchase 
of a draft to make a remittance to 
relatives in the United States or the 
Argentine. But all our imports have 
to be paid for in foreign currency, 
and foreigners, before they can buy 
British goods, have to exchange their 
own currencies into pounds to pay 
for them. All these transactions 
come to the dealers in the foreign 
exchange market. Some of them 
can be offset against each other: if 
John Smith wants to buy £1,000- 
worth of dollars and William Jones 
has £1,000-worth of dollars to be 
exchanged into pounds, the two 
transactions, in the language of the 
market, can be ‘married’. But not all 
transactions can be so conveniently 
disposed of, and the business of the 
foreign exchange market is in find- 
ing buyers for all the foreign cur- 
rencies that are on offer and sellers 
of all the foreign currencies that are 
in demand. In this: process, of 
course, the price is adjusted, and 
when you read in your newspaper 
tomorrow that the rate on New York closed this evening at 
$5.07, you will know that that was the rate of exchange at 
which precisely as many dollars were offered for exchange into 
pounds as were demanded in exchange for pounds. 

We have now completed our tour—all but the centre of the 
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City itself, the Bank of England, whose new building in 
Threadneedle Street is nearly finished. In the later talks of this 
series Professor Gregory will explain its supreme importance; 
here I can only give it a passing mention—at once the basis and 
the head of the whole mechanism of credit and finance, the 
bankers’ bank and the guardian of the currency. 

Of late years the City has been the target of much criticism. 
Its critics have attacked it on 
various grounds—undue and un- 
wise concentration on foreign 
loans to the detriment either of 
the stability of the pound or the 
needs of domestic industry; failing 
to direct the popular savings which 
its financiers attract into channels 
in which they are productive; think- 
ing in terms of quick market profit 
rather than of well considered plan- 
ning for national prosperity. 


With some of these points, later 
speakers in this series will doubt- 
less deal. My purpose has been 
neither to criticise nor defend, but 
to describe. Many a fortune has 
been made in the City by trading 
on the ignorance or innocence of 
the public, and many of its market 
operations are predatory rather than 
helpful, but in the main the City 
earns its money honestly and well 
by its skill in oiling the wheels of 
industry and commerce and its 
readiness to bear the risks of enter- 
prise. 


eee hee 
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—and in 1931 
From ‘The Face of London’, by Harold Clunn, 
by permission of Messrs, Simpkin Marshall, Lid. 


If it is easy to pick out obvious shortcomings, or to point the 
finger of scorn at not a few notorious scandals in its history, it 
is equally fair to remember that the City is essentially the 
child and servant of individualism in trade and industry. As 
such it has the defects of its qualities. 


F - SUPPOSE the reason ae I was asked to speak to you 
ee this afternoon is partly from the fact that I have been a 
ff member of a Sixth Form for some time, many many years 
= ago, and that I have had some experience in government in 
this country,. and am, in a wey simple and amateur i way; a 
student of history. _ 4 
F _ Itis impossible in the space of a few minutes to. do more than 
~ give you some lines of thought which I hope, and believe, may 
be of use to you. And the first thing I would like every student 
a x _of constitutions to bear in mind is that in political « constitutions 
there is nothing new on this earth, and there is no form of 
government or combination of forms which’ has not been 
tried out at some time or another in some country during many’ 
_ thousand years past. And indeed, if I were to look for a des- 
_ cription of an ideal free state, such as we have:tried for cen- 
_ turies to make our own, I could get nothing: better than what 
Pericles said of his own constitution in Athens something like. 
____ two thousand years ago; and I am going to give you, familiar 


as it may be, two or three paragraphs from that speech, t the 1 


points of which I shall illustrate as I go along. © 


Our government [he said] is not copied from those of our 

: neighbours: we are an example to them rather than. they to us- 
> Our constitution is named a Democracy, because it. is in the 
hands not of the few but of the many. But our Jaws secure. 
__ equal justice for all in their private disputes, ‘and our public 
‘opinion ‘welcomes and honours talent in-every branch of 
achievement, not for any sectional reason but on grounds. of. 
__ excellence alone. Open and friendly in our private intercourse, 
in our public acts we keep strictly within the control of law.. 
We acknowledge the restraint of reverence; we are obedient to 
whomsoever is set in authority; our citizens attend both to 
public and private duties, and do not allow absorption in their 
own various affairs to interfere with their knowledge of the 
city’s. We differ from other States in regarding the man who 

-_- holds aloof from public life not as quiet but as useless. We 
decide or debate, carefully and in person, all matters of policy, 
_ holding not that words and deeds go ill together, but that acts 
____ are foredoomed to failure when undertaken undiscussed. For we 
a __ are noted for being at once most adventurous in action and most 
_ reflective beforehand. Other men are bold in ignorance, while 
___ reflection will stop. their onset. But-the bravest are surely those 
__ who have'the clearest vision of what is before them, glory and 

‘a danger alike, and yet notwithstanding go out to meet it. 


eee. - freedom i is our own—civil and religious. We are so 
. .! ~ accustomed to it as to the air we breathe that we take it for 
granted. It would be no good talking to a fish about water, the 
- element in which he lives. The time to talk to him about it 
would be when the water was shrinking and there was a chance 


_ And that freedom did not drop down on us like the manna 
ftom Heaven: it has been fought for from the beginning of our 
history, and the blood of men far better than ourselves has 
: been shed to obtain it. It is the result of centuries of resistance 
to the) ‘power | of the executive, and it has brought us an equal 


of opinion—religious and political. That old Radical, Bentham, 


th— ~ soe two admirable ‘Lives’ of John Hampden, a 
ys ssociated | in this country with that struggle 
1 Executive to secure political f freedom. But when you 


les of Cromwell himself when he was 
raised t 1 position of supreme authority. He found then, as so 
_ many have done, that he could not do exactly what he would, 

and that his after maintaining a constitutional posi- 
> te —atrugges which led him before his death to dally with 
_ the idea of monarchy, even possibly monarchy connected with 
_ himself—forced him to set up in England a military governor- 
ship of major-generals, That was so alien to the traditions of 
our race, it lasted but a short time, but it brought in its train, 

not only the Restoration, but the Restoration with much 


* 


ueare “ way of reaction from the tyranny that had gone 


Wiggs: :  o Broadcast to schools on March 6 


of his having to conduct his life in a new and strange element. _ 


a justice and trial by jury, and freedom of worship, and freedom - 
| that the motto of a sBeod, citizen was ‘to censure freely. 


d many Be you eas fee thes texting - 


that, and mastered it, don’t omit to study carefully 
the years following the execution of the King, © 
ig evitably on licence as surely as night follows day. 


besides that the English people would never have tolerated - 
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beforehand. That was a consequence of the only fight coins 
stitutional fight—that was settled by force of arms in our 
country, and I don’t think there are many better or more. 
interesting periods at this moment in our own history for our. 
young people to study than that whole period from about, 
1630 for the rest of the century. — 

Well, not only have we got that freedom I spoke of in : the’ 
country, but that freedom is mirrored for us, and crystallised,’ 
in the House of Commons itself. It is the fashion for many 
people, and particularly in the popular Press today, to .repre-: 
sent the House of Commons as effete, as having really done; 
all its useful work, and as being impotent and consisting largely: 
—especially the Government of the day—of fools, Well, I have: 
been a member of the House of Commons for many years, and. . 
I will say this, without fear of contradiction by any other, 
member of that House, to whatever party he belongs: the. 
House of Commons as an assembly is a House where a fair 
judgment may always be relied upon. It has its tantrums occas-" 
tonally; it sometimes does foolish things; I have never known it’ 
fail to raise itself to a great occasion. It gives the completest’ 
liberty to every individual of it, provided that it is convinced of: 
his sincerity. The most unpopular views among the majority—; 
views held, perhaps, by only one or two men—are listened to. 


~ xespectfully,. so. long as the House believes: that honesty is 


behind them. There is a great tradition there of fair play to the: 
individual—a tradition, r not in writing, but’ handed down from. 
generation to generation, from the older members to the 
younger—and so it has been, perhaps, for six centuries, And- 
that tradition is as strong amongst those who have come to the’ 
House unused to their traditions, either at home or-there, and’ 
they feel it just as strongly, as those of us whose fathers‘were i in: 
the House of Commons itself. 

And with that tradition of the House of Commons we have-a. 
tradition now in this country, growing, I am glad to say, these 
democratic days even more strongly, because it is more wide- 
spread, and that is the tradition of service in a free country by 
free men. Every County Council, every municipal body, the 
same as the House of Commons—they are filled with men often 
who make sacrifices to give their services, and that government” 
is carried on in this country more cleanly, I believe, than in 
any country of the world. It is the rarest thing in our local. 
popular government, as in the government of our country, to 
find men who fall by the way and yield to temptations that may 
come from the direction of corruption or undue influence. 
There is a magnificent tradition handed down from the earliest 
times in this country, of public service—service for the good 
of all our brothers in whatever their station of life. We have not 
yet wholly realised it. We are on the way to it: we do it much 
more now than we did a generation or two ago. And the end is 
not Veto... 

But mind you, Democracy i is a most difficult form of gov- 


_ ernment—difficult, because it requires for its perfect function- 
‘ing the participation of all the people in the country. It cannot 


function—not function well—unless everyone, men and 


women alike, feel their responsibility to their State, do their 
- own duty, and try and choose the men who will do theirs. It is 
‘not a matter of party: itis common to all of us, because Demo- 


cracy wants constant guarding. It wants constant guarding, lest 
Democracy should slip over in the one direction into licence, 
and licence means chaos; and the moment that comes you get 
the swing in the other direction, either by reason or, some- 
times in the world, by force; and you get tyranny, following in- 


‘And for us in this country to think of having, for example, a 
dictatorship—a popular form of government in many coun- 
tries today—would, on our part, be an act of consummate 
cowardice, an act of surrender, of throwing in our hands, a 
confession that we were unable to govern ourselves; for we 
should only be content to sit back—our strength and courage 
alike gone—and watch our dictator do his work. In this 
country we do not want what I call the ‘get-rich-quick’ mind. 
Speed and efficiency are very good things, and they are, per- 
haps, the idols of this generation. They don’t necessarily go 
together. Acceleration, as I have often said, is not a synonym 
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for civilisation. It is quite true the State coach of this country” 


may be going through heavy ground, the wheels. may be creak- 
ing; but are you quite sure that the wheels of the State coach 
are not creaking today in Moscow, in Berlin, in Vienna? Are 
you quite certain that they are not creaking even in the United 
States of America? 

_I admit a dictator can do much. When in power he may do 
everything. There is one thing he cannot do, and that is create 
another dictator. Dictatorship is like a giant beech-tree—very 
magnificient to look at in its prime, but nothing grows under- 
neath it. The whole tendency ofit is to squeeze out the competent 
and independent men and to create a hierarchy-used to obey; 
and when the original dictator goes, chaos is often the result. 
We have no hierarchy in this country used to obey. Our people. 
are independent. They have been accustomed to taking part in 
the government of their locality or of their country, and they 
realise that the ultimate responsibility for law and order is in 
their hands. Do you remember when Sir Henry Wilson was 

-shot, and the gunmen tried to escape, how the man in the road 
with the shovel went after them? Do you remember the hold- 
up in the streets of London the other day, when that gallant 
man came down from his ladder and attacked the men although 
they had revolvers with them? Do you remember the taxi-. 
driver the other day who rammed the car in which the smash- 
and-grab men were making off? Those things don’t happen 
under dictatorships. Those things are the result of freedom and 
responsibility. 

Democracy, of course, it is quite true, has been a failure 
in many countries, but let me put this idea before you. 
Democracy was grafted in those countries on a stem of 
Absolutism, andthe graft does not do well. It is not a natural 
growth, and in many countries Democracy blundered into 
chaos. And that happened throughout the nineteenth century, 
and in three great cases it had to be rescued by the strong 
hand—by Bismarck, by Cavour, and by Louis Napoleon. 
And you have seen alternations—alternations of free govern- 
ment and of dictatorship. But for us to surrender our liberty 
would indeed be to graft something completely alien on to the 
stem of an old oak. Do not forget, in spite of what is happening 
abroad, there are freedom-loving men and women in every 
country today in Europe. And you cannot think with what 
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anxiety they are looking to this country today as the last 


stronghold of freedom, standing like a rock in a tide that is” — 


threatening to submerge the world. 


I know quite well, when one is young one is always in a 
hurry, and it may well be today that those two alien plants— 
for they neither have their roots in England—Communism 
and Fascism, may appeal to many of you. This is a free 
country. You can support either creed, and you can support it 
in safety, but I want to put this to you. If there be one thing 
certain, to my mind it is this. That if the people of this country 
in great numbers became adherents of either Communism or 
Fascism there could only be one end to it. And that one end 
would be civil war, and that is, I was going to say, latent in 
both these creeds—I would say it is not only latent, but blatant— 
and for this reason. They both alike believe in force as the means 
by which they can get their way and set up their dictatorship; 
and they further believe, as you have seen on the Continent, 


that having got into power—and it does not matter for the 


argument whether it be Communist or Fascist—by force, 
all free opinion, all opinion that does not agree with them, 
must be suppressed by force—in other words, kill everything 


that has been a growth in our people for the last eight hundred ~ 


or a thousand years. 


No. Freedom is not dead yet. Nor is Democracy. But, as I 


said when I began, it is a difficult form of government, and it” 


requires our brains and our hearts. Some of you may have 
read those two delightful volumes of Mr. F. S. Oliver on the 
reigns of George I and George II. He calls them The Endless 
Adventure, and what he means by that is the endless adventure 
of governing men. Now, many of you when you come out 
into the big world may want, after a time, something else to 
do than merely make money for yourselves and make your- 
selves comfortable. If such thoughts come into your minds, 
come and help—and come and help your country. We are a 
long way yet from being perfect, and we want all competent 
and willing hands to help us, and if I might advise you, when 
you come into public life use your commonsense, avoid logic, 
love your fellow-men, have a profound faith in your own peo- 
ple, grow the hide of a rhinoceros; and you will find all the 
adventure you want, for it is, indeed, endless, 


The Glorious First of June: Robert Dodd’s huge painting (12ft. x 7ft. 9in.) of Lord Howe’s victory over the French in 1794, which for long ae 
hung in the George edhe Commercial Road East, and has now been presented to the nation by an anonymous donor. It is on view at or 
Parker Gallery, Berkeley Square; W.1 
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Economics in a Changing World 


ee - By Commander STEPHEN KING-HALL © ve 


Lancashire and Japan 


_ YOU ARE PROBABLY AWARE that some semi-official conversations 
have been going on in London between the representatives of 
_ the Lancashire and Japanese textile industries. These discus- 
- sions were originated by the President of the Board of 
_ Trade last April, who suggested that in order to avoid the 
possibility of a tariff war against Japanese goods in general 
and textiles in particular, in the British Empire, it might be 
a good thing if British and Japanese industrialists could 
meet and work out a live-and-let-live policy. In the prelimin- 
ary discussions it was always made clear, at least from the 
_ British side, that it would be necessary to review the state of 
; irs in the world markets of the two countries. On Febru- 
ary 14 of this year the first meeting of the delegates took place in 
London, and at this meeting the Japanese accepted the principle 
Of regulating exports. The next point was the question as to what 
Should be the scope of any agreement covering the regulation of 
__ exports, and here a deadlock arose, which still persists, although 
the delegates have now met three times. The issue is quite 
simple; the Japanese maintain that such an agreement should be 
___ confined to the United Kingdom and the British Crown Colon- 
____ ies, whilst the British point out that in this case it is really not 
worth while having the discussions at all, since the competition 
between the exports of the two industries is equally acute in the 
_ British Dominions and in certain foreign countries. Incidentally 
_ I have been surprised to find that among a number of people 
__ who ought to know much better there is a belief current that the 
British Government in London can control the extent to which 
the Dominion Governments and the Government of India shall 
admit Japanese imports. The only way in which I can imagine 
such control could be exercised would be that of threatening the 
_ Dominions with some form of economic pressure unless they 
_ raised tariff walls against Japanese imports. I suppose that the 
majority of people would not approve of adding a British Empire 
tariff war to the enormous number of tariff struggles which are 
now going on all over the world. Nevertheless, and this refers 
, icularly to agricultural products from the Dominions, it is 
not unlikely that in the course of the present year some difficult 
- questions will arise between Great Britain and the Dominions in 
the economic sphere. However, there is no need to mect 
troubles halfway, so we will defer consideration of this question. 
_ Inmost people’s minds this question of Japanese competition 
is vaguely associated with what they call differences in standards 
_. of living. Some months ago I pointed out that this was one of 
_ those catch phrases which might mean anything or nothing, but 
Iam very ready to admit that a part of the whole problem of in- 
___ dustrial competition between East and West is concerned with 
__. differences in labour costs due to.differences in the quantity 
* and value of goods which an Eastern man and a Western 
man require in order to maintain life at a certain standard of 
comfort. 


The Chinaman’s Standard of Living 


I AM Now GOING To GIVE You some information which has been 


he esearch Secretary of the National Council of the Young Men’s 
_ Christian Association in Peking. Two hundred and eighty- 
three Peking families were asked to keep accurate accounts of 
their income and how they spent it during the year. The 
_ families ranged right through the social scale from professors to 
__ bird-catchers. and it will probably astonish you to hear that at 
_ the bottom of the scale were found working-class families, with 
__ six people in the household, which were able not only to exist on 
_ an income of a little more than three shillings a week, but man- 
_ aged to come’ out at the end of the year on the right side of the 
ac In many families the women earn small sums of money, 

_ the lowest paid occupation being the making of tooth-brushes at 
th firyk ese ve a penny. Taking the 283 families as a 
whole, their average annual expenditure was about £42. Half the 
lilies spent more than half of their total income on food, and 

> bottom of the scale the amount spent on food.per person 
etimes less than.a penny a day. We generally. associate 
with rice, but in this part of China, that is.up in 


‘ h, rice is a luxury for the very poor Chinese, whose 


yal diet is wheat flour. Nearly. every family bought 
s, and pweiiecs ‘of the families bought eggs. Pork was 
rincipal meat dish. 


et us come to clothing. The average expenditure per person 
the whole group of families worked out at about 15s. a year. 
ne low income end of the scale expenditure on clothing went 
wn to a shilling a year, and seven families spent less than a 
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ae as the result of an enquiry made by Mr. Gamble, the _ 


shilling per person a year. Extraordinary as it may sound, none 
of the families was reported as being in special need of cloth- 
ing. One family actually spent £62 a year on clothing, but in 
that case there was a wedding of. one son, whilst another son 
became engaged. 

_ As regards accommodation, about half the families were living 
in one room. Nine families with incomes of about £15 a year 
were property owners. A third of the families enjoyed electric 
light, but kerosene was the principal illuminant, Forty-seven 
per cent. of the families bought newspapers during the year. 
It would be a great mistake to imagine that nothing was spent 
on amusements, for 280 of the families, that is to say all of them 
except three, produced accounts showing that they had spent 
something under such headings as wine, tobacco, snuff, toys, 
sport, theatre tickets, photographs, tips. Tobacco figures in 
about three-quarters of the entertainment accounts, but at the 
low income end of the scale the expenditure was about a half- 
penny a month. What tobacco one can get and how much of 
it for a halfpenny a month passes my comprehension! About 
two-thirds of the families used Chinese wine very sparingly, 
as the total consumed was about a quart a month, and the 
heaviest drinking family spent only 1s. 2d. a month on liquor. 

Well, I hope that I have given you some sort of a picture of 
family life in Peking, and I feel that I should mention that I 
am indebted for these facts to the Manchester Guardian, which 
published a summary of Mr. Gamble’s report. I have no doubts 
as to the substantial accuracy of this investigation because it so 
happens that I have recently received from the research head- 
quarters of the Institute of Pacific Relations a comprehensive 
bibliography which includes a number of sample investigations 
into Chinese family life, and very much the same story is told 
in all of them. Moreover, I have seen with my own eyes the 
ae redibie frugality with which humanity can exist in a Chinese 
village. 

I don’t suppose that I shall be exaggerating when I say that 
there are perhaps 300 million people living at the ‘standard of 
living’ we have just been discussing, and I am.convinced that 
it would be of immeasurable benefit to the whole world if the 
purchasing power of those millions could be increased. How 
is that to be done, if you agree that it would be a good thing 
to do it? Credits seem to be the only way, but one cannot leave 
the question there because although the credits would give the 
Chinese people purchasing power which they could employ in 
buying, say, manufactured goods from Great Britain, they would 
have to pay interest on those credits and eventually redeem the 
loan, and those actions could only be achieved through the 
Chinese exporting something, be it gold, silver or goods, to the 
creditor countries. What shall those exports be? 


Shipping “Recommendations 


‘THE FACT THAT CREDITOR NATIONS must be prepared to accept 
such goods and services as will offset their creditor position 
has- been’ re-emphasised in the joint resolution which the 
Chamber of Shipping has now laid before the Government. 
I have spoken to you a good deal about shipping the last two 
or three weeks, and I am reluctant to overdo any one topic, so 
I will say no more than that the terms of this joint resolution 
illustrate very well the dilemma which faces British economic 
policy at the present time. The resolution asked that the Govern- 
ment should ‘intensify’ its activity in the negotiations of new 
and revised treaties and trade agreements in an effort to restore 
world trade, and secondly the resolution asked that pending 
the revival of. trade the British Government should announce 
that ‘subsidy will where necessary be met by subsidy’ and that 
‘when any section of the British Mercantile Marine can show 
that a temporary subsidy is necessary and will ensure its pre- 
servation for the time, His Majesty’s Government should 
favourably consider the granting of such a subsidy, taking care 
not to-prejudice other ‘sections of British shipping thereby’. 

- Iam afraid-that the Cabinet Committee which Mr. Runciman 
has promised will be set up to examine this question will find 
that, to quote a Chinese saying, ‘to say is easy, to do is difficult’. 
The competition for sea~borne trade has become so intense that, 
as the Liverpool shipowners have pointed out, the liners have 
been taking from the tramp’ a growing share of traffic. It is 
generally admitted that it is the tramp steamers which are in the 
worst way of afl, and it is going to need considerable ingenuity 
to give the tramps the subsidy without ‘prejudice to the liners’, 
Mr. Runciman himself has asked what answer he is to give to 
the Chancellor when the latter asks him questions such as (a) is 
the subsidy to apply to vessels that are working as well as those 
laid up? and (6) for how long is it to last? 
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Mr. Baldwin on Freedows 


T is greatly to our advantage that Mr. Baldwin has 
found time to broadcast to the younger generation 
his conception of the value of political freedom; for 
it is one of the greatest benefits of broadcasting that 
it enables the guardians of our traditions and the repre- 
sentatives of all that is finest and most typical in our 
national character to come into direct personal contact 
with-those who have to carry at a later date the responsi- 
bility for maintaining those traditions. One great danger 
to freedom which is most apt to threaten free communities, 
that is the coming to despise through familiarity the 
privilege of possessing it, is at present becoming less 
urgent in this country as we see the tide of freedom 
receding elsewhere, with accompaniments so unpleasant 
that our imagination spurs us to prevent them occurring 
here. au 4 
But Mr. Baldwin also reminds us of another point 
which it is dangerous for us to forget. ‘Freedom did 
not drop down on us like the manna from heaven. It 
has been fought for from the beginning of our history, 
and the blood of men far better than ourselves has been 
shed to attain it. It is the result of centuries of resistance 
to the power of the executive, and it has brought us an 
equal justice and trial by jury, and freedom of worship 
and freedom of opinion religious and political’. It is a 
serious disservice to the cause of freedom in a country 
like ours to minimise or deny its existence, or to pretend 
that after all things are not so very much better here 
than they are or have been in other countries in the world. 
It is by the character of our public life that the degree 
of our freedom can best be measured. In Britain we have 
an absence of that extreme form of faction which makes 


those who differ on matters of opinion into mortal” 


enemies, prevents them from fraternising in private life, 
and even hinders them from honourably co-operating 
when the interests of the community as a whole 
demands it. . 
__ The existence of a spirit of toleration is the real sign 
that love of freedom runs more than skin deep into our 
national character. Mr. Baldwin points out that nothing 
could destroy this spirit of toleration, which is the 
foundation of freedom, quicker than the growth of 
movements which ‘believe in force as the means by which 
they can get their way’. And, on the contrary, liberty 
will continue to survive, so long as persons and parties 
insist on having their own way only provided they can 
Ga 
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given, from those who disagree with them. Once i 


- most individualistic and freedom-loving people in the 


are reasonably safe. It is sometimes supposed that 


Mr. Ferrie broke this understanding, and leaves it open to 


“manuscripts, provided that it dispenses equal justice to the 


There seems to be a powerful volume of support for the | 


_ Chancellor of the Exchequer has a prospective budget su 
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of consent is abandoned, the framework of democracy __ 
must start to crack and freedom rapidly degenerate. = 

_ At the same time, freedom can only continue to exist — 
so long as the political machinery of a free community 
remains in the broad sense of the term efficient. The 
ultimate test of democracy remains the question whether — = 
it can resolve critical situations as effectively as some 
other form of government such as dictatorship. The 
safeguard against the breakdown of democracy in this — a 
country is to be found not so much in the nature of our 
political machinery as in the sense of unity and natural % 
self-discipline which accompanies our love of individual __ 
liberty. Foreigners find it a paradox that the British, the 


world, should also be the most capable of united national _ 
co-operation. As long as these two superficially incon- 
sistent but fundamentally complementary qualities are 
found together in us, our democracy and our freedom 


democracy depends upon education, but the term ‘an 
educated democracy’ should not be taken to mean merely 
a ‘learned’ democracy. For the kind of education which 
democracy needs is education in character, the cultivation  _ 
of a spirit of self-reliance together with a spirit of self 
subordination. It must be admitted that the development 
by the British of these qualities is partly due to specially 
favourable geographical and historical factors. But this 
means that so long as we continue to display to a reason- 
able degree the virtues of moderation and efficiency that 
we have displayed in the past, we ought to be able with 
luck to maintain the freedom which so many others have a 
put from them. \ = 
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Week by Week 

N the normal course of events we should in this issue haye Ey 
been publishing as No. XXI in the series on‘The National —_— 
Character’ a talk by Mr. William Ferrie,a working man. But, ~_ “4 
as most of our readers know by now, Mr. Ferrie chose to — wae 


break the contract into which he had entered with the B.B.C. . 
and to take the opportunity instead of giving a talk of broad- 


casting a protest against the supposed ‘censorship’ of what he ~ : : 
had intended to say. Much of the point of this protest dis- 
appears when it is remembered that whatever modifications ~~ — 
of his manuscript had been suggested had been submitted to 
him forty-eight hours before the broadcast, and that he had 2 

ee 


rehearsed his talk at great length on the very afternoon before = 
its time of delivery, without giving the B.B.C.-the slightest 
hint that he was either dissatisfied with those modifications 
or intended not to deliver his talk.. Now, as The Times has 
pointed out, ‘an understanding expressed or implied between 
the B.B.C. and the speaker that the microphone shall be used 
responsibly for the purpose for which it has been placed at 
his disposal is obviously vital to any kind of broadcasting. — ‘ 


others to say that he engaged the attention of listeners only 
to secure additional publicity for a document which he had 
already decided to send to the press’. It is not so much a ~ 
question of censorship that arises here as a question of the — 
importance of selecting the kind of speaker who will honour — 
this understanding, particularly when he is taking partina 
long series by different speakers, the balance of the whole of — 
which it is the B.B.C.’s duty to preserve. “The B.B.C.’, says 
The Manchester Guardian, ‘must have the right to sub-edit 


important and the humble speaker’. There is no evidence _ 
whatever that this essential standard of fairness is not observed _ 
in the arrangement of the various symposia on public affairs — 
which have in the last few years proved such a stimulating — 
and satisfying part of the talks programme. = = 3 = r 
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recently put forward by the Archbishop of York that i 
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_ . for next year at his disposal, priority should be given to the - 
___ restoration of the cuts suffered by the unemployed in relief 
____ allowances. Naturally, income tax payers, and particularly 
___ those with small incomes and considerable families upon whom 
the burden has fallen most hard since allowances and rebates - 
were reduced in 1931, are reluctant to give up their hopes 
that the coming budget will afford them some relief; and 
according to abstract principles of economics, it is not easy 
to say whether the increased purchasing power which a raising 
of the scales of unemployment relief would now produce 
would benefit the community economically more than the 
Stimulus to business enterprise which it is assumed. would 
follow some reduction in: the rate of income tax. It is on 
moral rather than economic grounds that the case put forward 
by the Archbishop of York really rests. The desire to ensure 
that if there is to be relief it should go first to those who are 
most in need of it, is uppermost in most people’s minds. 
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If the accounts which are now appearing of the Chicago 
epidemic during the past twelve months are to be relied upon, 
Ibsen’s famous play, ‘The Enemy of the People’, may be said 
to have come to life—but unfortunately without its Dr. Stock- 
man! During the course of last year’s World Fair, a surprising 
increase>in the number of persons suffering from a form of 
dysentery in Chicago aroused suspicions that the city’s drain- 
4 age system was antiquated and inadequate for the modern 
; growth of the city. For reasons which may have been justifiable 
administratively, but which were highly unfortunate in their 
social aspect, no steps were taken either to remedy the defects 
or to warn the public until the great Fair was closing its doors 
and the millions of visitors who flocked to Chicago were once 
more dispersed. The number of cases of illness traceable to 
sanitary defects seems to have been very large, but luckily 
the form of the illness was not so severe as to result in high 
mortality. It may have the effect, however, of making others 
besides the citizens of Chicago wonder whether in view of the 
recent rapid growth of urbanisation their own cities are quite 
as much proof against such dangers as is commonly supposed. 
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Remembering such things as Tennyson’s poetic dramas, and 
Swinburne’s, and Stephen Phillips’, most of us are inclined 
to be sceptical when we hear news of yet another rapproche- 
ment to be effected between poetry and drama in this country. 
But when Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, after the second of the Group 
__ Theatre’s* recent performances of W. H. Auden’s ‘Dance of 
4 Death’, announced the forthcoming co-operation of ‘certain 
____ important poets’ with the Group, it did seem that there were 
- factors in the situation to differentiate it from the various 
yr. ‘efforts that have come to nothing. For whereas the poetic 
: dramatist, nineteenth-century style, wrote a play far from the 
stage and then touted round for someone to act it, the Group 
Theatre envisages authors who shall be almost as much a part 
of the company as the actors. Their, plan of campaign is this: 
if £500 can be found, twenty of the Group will retire to the 
country for six months, with their producer Rupert Doone, 
and with an author or two. This scheme suggests the Com- 
pagnie des Quinze and indeed the Group has definitely had 
the Compagnie in mind in setting as its aim the evolution 
of a group technique rather than the making of opportunities 
for single stars to shine. The authors—who will be kept busy 
adapting old plays in the intervals of writing new ones—would 
from the beginning bear the Group’s aims and potentialities 

_ im mind: as Shakespeare must often have had an eye to the 
tentialities of Burbage, as M. Obey must have conceived 
ee and “Don Juan’ in terms of the technique of the 
Quinze. Authors and actors would work together to make each 
‘production one whole, where the poetry could not be separated 
m the acting, or the acting from the poetry. The lack of 
such unity in the commercial drama may explain why lately 
so many have found ballet the most satisfying stage-form: 
at its best it has shown supremely well how three elements— 
‘music, décor, dancing—can be so fused that you camnot con- 
__ sider any one apart from the other two. There was something 
___ of this feeling about “The Dance of Death’: the very fact that 
many people, reading the text in advance, found it incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, simply underlined the point that it was 
expressly intended as part of a whole which should include 
dancing, music, grouping; and, when these other elements were 
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added; the success of the words for their particular: function 
in the whole was realised. That is one reason why this produc- 
tion seemed important: the other (foretold a few years ago by 
Mr. Read) is that the author has gone straight for the rhythms 
of the revue and the music-hall and the dance band and the 
popular song; and by drawing freely on these vital idioms— 
familiar to anyone who listens to the dance music on the wire- 
less—and turning them to his own serious use, he has pointed 
to the possibility not only of poetic, but of popular, drama. 


*x * x 


From time to time we have noticed in these pages the various 
efforts that are being made to meet the unemployment 
problem by organised land settlement. If this solution is to be 
achieved on any large scale, it may be true, as Sir Henry 
Page Croft has suggested, that we shall have to look to the 
empty spaces of our Empire overseas. But quite as important 
as the availability of land is the creation of agrarian interests 
among the unemployed. The task of reviving, in an industrial 
age, the simple idea that the land will yield a living to its 
cultivator, is not an easy one, and it is therefore good to hear 
of such an attempt as that of the National Homecrofts Asso- 
ciation, to organise self-supporting groups of unemployed. 
men on the land near Cheltenham. Production for sustenance 
and not for sales is the principal idea behind this scheme. It 
was begun in 1926 with the settlement of ten families, each 
of whom received a house and a third of an acre of land, for 
the rearing of poultry and pigs and the growing of vegetables 
and fruit, and soon extended its instruction in ‘subsistence 
farming’ to many unemployed men outside the new settle- 
ment. The latest development is a miniature market, where 
surplus products may be bartered among crofters. For this 
purpose a special kind of ‘domestic currency’ has been 
devised, consisting of paper units, approximately $d. each in 
value, ‘earned by produce growing or other services to the 
common pool’. In this way a miniature agricultural com- 
munity has grown up, which might, according to its controller, 
Professor J. W. Scott of Cardiff University, be similarly 
created in other areas with large. unemployed populations. 
The Homecrofts scheme is, of course, by no means an 
isolated enterprise. Valuable training has been given to 
unemployed men on the allotments of the Society of Friends, 
and now comes word that the Carnegie Trustees are contem- 
plating a National Land Fund, ‘to finance the development 
of one or two colonising settlements (in Scotland)’ and to 
counter the drift from the country districts into the towns. 
Such experimental schemes as these may help to overcome 
the difficulty which, according to Colonel Sandeman Allen in 
a recent broadcast talk, Herr Darré has been facing in Germany. 
‘that a man who has been engaged in industry cannot imme- 
diately run a farm even if he is given land, buildings and 
credit to buy his stock’, 
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The talks which are to be given in the late spring and summer 
promise to be as attractive and provocative as those which 
have been filling the programme since Christmas. Among the 
late talks after the News in the National programme, the 
series on Mondays entitled ‘Mind the Doctor’ (an unpremedi- 
tated double entendre, no doubt) is likely to have a great many 
curious listeners. A psychologist and a doctor are going to 
deal with the whole question of the mind in its relation to 
disease. Some of the talks in the series bear stimulating titles: 
‘What is Mind?’ ‘Anxiety and Its Effects’, “Treatment by 
Hypnotism and Suggestion’, ‘Doctors of the Future’, and so 
forth. They should at least help us to a clearer point of view 
regarding the many schools of thought—ranging from New 
Thought to psychoanalysis—which have grown up around 
the phenomena of mental healing. Another series which should 
arouse discussion falls on Tuesdays at 8.30, when thinkers and 
workers in various spheres of thought and action are to be 
brought to the microphone and interviewed by Professor H. 
Levy, with a view to achieving some kind of synthesis or con- 
nected picture of the modern world as a whole, under the 
title, ‘The Web of Thought and Action’. Engineer, politician, 
economist, historian, biologist, scientist and philosopher will 
all participate in this symposium, which will serve as a good 
stimulant to the ‘one-track mind’ which most of us tend to 
develop through the specialisation of our work and the limita- 
tion of our surroundings. 


_*The headquarters of the Group Theatre are at 9, Great Newport Street, W.C.2 
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cAustralia and its Government 


‘THE PRESENT PASSION OF EACH COUNTRY to be self-supporting 
has a great deal to do with the difficulties of Australia, There 
is not the demand for her wheat and her: wool that she needs to 
regain prosperity. She cut down the value of her exports from 
about £137 millions to just over £83 r-illions between 1927 and 
1931 and her imports in 1931 were Icss than one-third of what 
they were in 1927—thanks mainly to her rigid economies in 
order to pay her debts. This collapse of foreign trade makes the 
burden of dual government seem very heavy. The six states 
which form the commonwealth have their own parliaments, 
generally with two houses, and yet the vitally important prob- 
lems of foreign relations, defence, and finance are in the hands 
of a Federal Parliament at Canberra. The total population of 
the commonwealth is six and a half millions—less than that of 
Greater London—so that any suggestion that the common- 
wealth should break up into its separate states again would seem 
absurd. But the total area is almost three million square miles— 
thirty-three times as large as Great Britain—so that any sugges- 
tion that so few people, scattered over so large an area; can 
adequately be governed from one city seems absurd. 

A conference of the different Premiers has been meeting in 
Canberra, but it has granted the Federal Government none of 
its desires except the control of whaling, pearl fishing and 
béche-de-mer fishing—so that the civil servants of Canberra, 
hundreds of miles from the coast, will in future have their 
wanderlust increased by déalings with romantic documents on 
diving for pearls, and all the things we read of in thrilling books 
about the South Seas. Western Australia, the most remote of the 
six states, had a referendum nearly a year ago which showed that 
an overwhelming majority of its four hundred and twenty-one 
thousand inhabitants were in favour of breaking away from 
the commonwealth. The main object of this conference was to 
see how this danger to the federal structure can be avoided. 
It cannot -be,. argue Western Australia, Tasmania and South 
Australia, while ‘so much of the revenue goes to the Federal 
government. But actually, these poorer states cannot manage 
without help, and-the. Federal government has to make special 
grants so that they can remain financially stable. 

There is a great deal of overlapping between state and 
federal governments, but the former do not want constitutional 
reform unless they have more money, and the latter do not want 
to grant more money unless they have constitutional reform. 
The poorer states found that, when they borrowed -abroad 
for capital development, the loans, which arrived. in the form 
of goods, were subject to heavy customs duties which went to 
the coffers of the Federal government. Thus they have been 
kept in a backward condition and yet they feel that, if they were 
to give up their rights and accept fuller control from Canberra, 
they would be in a worse position still, because, as the Scotch 
(or some. of them) feel about England, they would be swamped 
by the interests of the larger cities and the industrial areas, 
Having more voting power, these areas have greater influence, 
and vast territories in Australia which ‘struggled along fairly 
contentedly when there was a greater.demand abroad for their 
wool, or whatever it may be, are now in danger of becoming 
desolate again. 

Therefore you have this move to break up the federal system 
which was established in 1900 and to start all over again. 
Western Australia, for example, would have a hard time of it, 
but at least the taxpayer would have the feeling that his taxes 
went to help his own bit of country and not a lot of people 
living in relative comfort literally thousands of miles away, on 
the farther edge of a vast uninhabited interior. At the same 
time, these states count for so much more when they are 
organised in a commonwealth than they would if each stood for 
itself, that in the long run no other solution would, one irnagines, 
be eee as the break up of the Australian Common- 
wealth. 6s 


The Problem of Disarmament 


AND NOW BACK TO THIS PROBLEM of disarmament. I was going 


to say that, like the poor, it is always with us, but there is such 
a general atmosphere of defeatism that one might think it was 
with us no longer—people are busy talking about rearmament 
instead. But I refuse to believe that we are going so easily to 
give up the struggle to prevent a new race in armaments towards 
a new war. : 

Last October, when Germany went out of the League, I 
suggested that, if we wanted to make any progress towards 
disarmament, we should have to come back to the basic idea 
that all nations, including Germany, must have the same rights 
and opportunities to defend themselves. Three months later the 
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By VERNON BARTLETT 


‘any British government might give, even under an 
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British plan was published, based on this very conception. Last 
January, in the belief that France would not agree to equality 
of rights for Germany without more specific guarantees that we 
would take part in any action against a state which broke the 
convention, I held my little broadcast referendum on whether 
Great Britain should go in for a policy of isolation or for one 
of closer co-operation in European affairs. And now, three 
months later again, the British Government are probably 
nearer giving these specific guarantees than they have ever been, 
or than any other British government have been since 1924. - 
For that, one gathers, is the principal conclusion of Mr. 
Anthony Eden’s ‘Cook’s tour’ on the continent. Three out of 
the four great European Powers—I’m leaving out Russia for 
the time, although, I suppose, she would bring the figures up 
to four out of the five—are of the opinion that Germany must 
have equality in defensive weapons. The British argue that we 
must reach this equality by reducing our military strength ~ 
towards Germany’s level. The Italians, thanks to Mr. Eden’s 
explanations, agree, although they are sceptical about. the 
chances of this reduction. The Germans haven’t much money 
to spend, but don’t mind much whether they reach equality by 
building up a lot or a-little. Only the French argue that they 
can’t disarm, but that the Germans must not rearm. ~. “ 
Since the French and other governments brought Germany 
back to the Disarmament Conference by promising her equality 
in December, 1932, the Germans are now accusing France of 
bad faith. But this ‘equality’ was promised in ‘a regime. of 
security ’ and the French have fairly good grounds for arguing 
that security is still lacking. Their population and their indus- 
trial capacity are both so-much smaller than that of Germany 
that the. right for both countries to possess the same types of 
armament-would actually make Germany by far the more 
powerful of the two. France has depended very much on a 
system of alliances which should give her the superiority, but 
the system is crumbling away month by month. The Polish- 
German treaty is the most important evidence of that. France 
feels desperately insecure, and fear and commonsense don’t : 
always go hand in hand. I don’t think, personally, that there is 
much danger of what is called a ‘preventive war’—an invasion 
of Germany on the ground that she has failed to carry out the 
disarmament clauses of Versailles and is busy arming in secret, 
Last week the Belgian.Prime Minister said ‘there is only one 
means of preventing the rearmament of Germany—immediate 
war. I refuse to launch my country into such an adventure . . . r 
the question today is not whether and in what proportion the 
rearmament of Germany can be tolerated, but how to avoid an 
armaments race that must inevitably lead to war’. I believe 
those words also represent the views of the great majority of ¢ 
people in France and everywhere else, but the armaments race hoy 
already shows signs of. beginning. The governments are lining > 
up for the start. It will begin if the present negotiations break 
down. That’s- what would make French acceptance of the 
British plan—at any rate as the basis of discussion—so very 
valuable. . 
But how are we to give France that. assurance of security ; 
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which will persuade her to agree to a British plan that, in a 
year or two, would make her so definitely weaker than Germany? ty 
The British public don’t feel inclined to give their guarantee to . 
help any country which may be attacked, and I am not sure 
that they are not right, because they cannot control cach 
country’s foreign policy. A government might behave in such a 
way that it- provoked attack and it could then-turn to us and Ps. 
demand our help. That, I suppose, is why the Geneva Protocol -3 
of ten years ago came to nothing. ‘That, too, is why many people 

in this country don’t like the guarantee we gave at Locarno to ~ 
help France if she is attacked by Germany or Germany if she is 

attacked by France. But the situation is entirely different if we 

confine our guarantee to the clauses of a disarmament conven- — 
tion. It is useless to give promises to maintain peace while 

countries go on preparing for war. But-if countries stop pre- __ 
paring for war by limiting or reducing their power to wage it,  —_— 
then it is quite obviously to our own interest to take action 

against any country which tries to upset the balance by going — 
in for new preparations. * <a 
"This means that the promise contained in the British Plan 
to ‘do whatever is right and possible to prevent or remedy any 
violation’ of the Disarmament Convention really gives a far 
greater guarantee of peace. than -any political promise which 


French alliance. An Anglo-French alliance would be a political - 
step, a machinery to prevent any nation from over-arming 
would be a police one. Police and politics should always be kept 
separate and they would be under a convention to control a 
country’s arms instead of its politics—which is what we have 
been trying to do up to now. Pan Foun 
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Life in the Japanese cArmy 


‘A British officer describes the daily life of the fapanese soldier and the home life of the people from whom-the personnel of the 
Japanese Army is drawn ; 


APAN is organised today as a modern industrial state, but 
eighty years’ ago and for hundreds of years before the 
Empire existed on a feudal basis and the spirit of feudalism 
is still alive today. In those days after the Emperor and the 
Great Lords, the Samurai or fighting feudal retainer held 
the highest social rank, then came the farmet, followed by the 
artisan, and last in the social scale came the merchant and the 
shopkeeper. The soldier of today, though he may come from 
any class, has inherited the prestige of the fighting man of 


Japanese fencing with two-handed 
swords (Kendo): a particular feature 
of the contest is the warning to the 
opponent of the whereabouts of the 
coming thrust or stroke 


medizval days, and his profession - 
is regarded as the most honourable 
in the state. 

The Japanese Army is a con- 
script one: that is, every Japanese 
male subject is liable to serve in it, 
but in actual fact only those who 
are absolutely fit physically, men- 
tally and. morally are chosen. In 
almost every class, itis looked upon 
as an honour to be among those 
chosen; to be rejected is almost a 
disgrace. In most of the country regiments the majority of 
private soldiers are farmers’ sons; as a Japanese farmer’s life 
was described in these pages a fortnight ago, I shall just remind 
you of what his home life is. like, to help you to understand 
how different it is from a soldier’s life in barracks. 

A Japanese always takes his shoes off before he goes into a 
house, for if he did not he would dirty the floor, and the floor 
is his armchair. The rooms he lives in are large, but have prac- 
tically no furniture in them; there is no need for chairs because 
they always sit on the floor. The same rooms serve for night 
and day, and when bedtime comes all that happens is that 
mattresses and quilts are brought out of cupboards and laid 
on the floor, and thus the living-room becomes a bedroom. 

Now, imagine it is a few days after the New Year, when the 
recruits are called up. Great preparations will be made at 
home. The whole family will put on their best clothes (silk 
ones if they can afford it) and all the family will go to the station 
to see the recruits off. There we shall find the village school- 
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master and his pupils, and all the friends of the family. Every- 
body will be waving Japanese flags. 

- At the barracks themselves everything is new and strange, 
but the first day is more like a ceremonious garden-party than 
the first day in the life of an English recruit. Many of the 
recruit’s relations accompany him to the barracks where they 
arrive early in the morning. At the barrack gates they will be 
met by the senior N.C.O.’s of the regiments who will present 
them to the officers. Then the recruit’s relations will be enter- 
tained and. given tea and cakes, 
while the young recruit himself 
will go off and put on his uniform. 
Later, he will show himself off 
with pride before the eyes of his 
admiring family; and his company 
commander will tell them how he 
will look after their son and guide 
him in the way he should go, just 
as an elder brother would look after 
a younger. 

Japanese barracks are very like 
English barracks to look at, except 
that all the buildings are of wood; 
they do not use brick in Japan for 
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Japanese wrestling ( 7udo): learning to fall is an important part of the training—the fallen man here 
is breaking the force of the fall with his left arm 


Photographs: Peggy Delius 


fear of earthquakes. The same iron bed-cots which we know 
here—an awful shock to a Japanese recruit who has always 
slept on a mattress on the floor. Barrack-room tables and 
forms to sit on—another shock, and, worst of all, uniform 
of a European pattern to wear. That they soon get used to, 
though they always complain that it is much colder wearing 
these clothes than sitting on the floor in a dressing-gown. I can 
tell you from personal experience that this is quite true, for 
there are no fires in Japanese houses, and a dressing-gown does 
keep draughts from one’s legs. 

_ Now, as to training. The Japanese soldier serves for only 
two years with his regiment, consequently the greater part of 
his military education is done during his first year of service: 
soldiers in their second year do all the guards and duties, and 
their training is more or less in the nature ofa refresher course. 
From January until the middle of May the recruits are on 
parade both in the morning and afternoon of each day: during 
their second year soldiers only do parades on two days a week. 
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By the end of this time the recruit has been taught to look 
after his arms and equipment. If he is a mounted man, he has 


been taught to ride and to handle his arms mounted. He has” 


been taught elementary tactics in the field and has had some 


experience of night operations and has done some elementary © 


musketry. Between the middle of May and the beginning of 
manceuvres, second year soldiers and recruits do their training 


in field work together, and as jobs still: have to be done in bar= © 


racks the actual time devoted to field work is less.: 


Some of you, who became soldiers during the Great War, 


will remember the intensive training of the Kitchener Armies. 
The way the Japanese soldier is trained in peace is very much 
like that, but instead of having newly appointed or retired 
officers and N.C.O.’s to train him, he-has a very able body of 


professionals. By the time manceuvres take place a regiment . 


has become a very efficient instrument for war. The standard 
of discipline in the Japanese Army is very high and the rela- 
tions between officers and men are excellent; but the methods 
employed to obtain these results differ completely from those 
employed in the British Army. The Japanese, like all conscript 
armies, do not go in for well-fitting clothes nor for ‘spit and 
polish’. Their standard is only that equipment must be clean 


and serviceable. Everything is run in peace as nearly under. 


active service conditions as possible; for instance, if you tear 
your coat you must mend it yourself, for there will be no tailors 
available on active service. 

The Japanese soldier does not play games, so the British 
system of fostering esprit. de corps by this means is not open to 
him. He keeps physically fit by wrestling, fencing and bayonet 
fighting: all these are taught him as part of his training, but he 
indulges in them in his spare time for pleasure as well. If you 
pass the gates of a barracks on any. warm summer evening you 


will often see the men with their fencing kit on and hear the , 


cry of the attacker and the snarling reply of the defender as he 
parries the attack. They are very fond of their wrestling too, 
and play a gamie rather like ‘King of the Castle’. In this case 
they form a ring and two of them start wrestling, the winner of 
a bout stays in the middle and the loser’s place is taken by one 
of those who were looking on. I have known a really strong and 
skilful man to defeat five or six opponents running before he 
too took a fall. All this helps to make the men fit, but their 
esprit de corps is much more fostered by what is called moral 
training. This system of training is natural to them, but is hard 
to. explain to a European audience. It is primarily, based on 
loyalty to the family and through the family to the Emperor, 
for the Imperial family stands in the relation of father to all the 


families of the Empire, It is fostered by lectures and by stories - 


of men who have made the supreme sacrifice without hope of 
reward in the interests of their country or their overlord. 
The relation between the officers and their men is also very 


different from that which. exists in our army. Superficially ~ 


it is rather hard: the officer speaks to his men roughly 
and is answered, back in the most polite of. forms, but 
that is not the whole of the story. The officer stands to 
his men much more in a family relation than we.do-in 
the West. As regards giving advice and moulding character 
his position is much more like that of a father or elder 
brother: the respect paid him is very real, but it is largely 
based on the family idea. It is only on the purely military side 
that his attitude is hard. For example, on the annual test 
marches, one of which takes place in the summer heat and 
one in the winter, if a man falls out he will meet with no 


sympathy and there will be no ambulance to pick him up.’ 


He has failed in his duty and must suffer for it even if death 
should result. Here I want to break off and tell you a story 
which happened a good many years ago, but is still typical 
today. It took place in the winter in the north. A blizzard was 
blowing and the commander of the local regiment, instead of. 
cancelling his training, decided that it was the ideal chance of 
testing the hardiness of his men. They set off on their march 
and an officer and a dozen men were lost and died in the 
snow. Local public opinion was not horrified at the loss of life; 
but was proud of the hardiness and fitness displayed by the 
regiment as a whole. ; reins - 
This hard attitude of the Japanese officer holds good towards 
any dereliction of military duty, unless it is a case which can 
be put right-by an appeal to a man’s sense of honour and 
loyalty; then the method will be kindness and teaching and 
not a period of confinement to barracks to teach him better 
ways. A Japanese soldier could never’understand our methods 
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and I am equally sure that if we tried to apply Japanese 
methods to our army they would never work. 


Food in barracks consists mainly of soup, rice and veget= 


ables: when the soldier goes on manceuvres or on active service 
he can get along quite comfortably on much less: cold boiled 


Tice kneaded into a cake a bit larger than one of our doughnuts 


with a pickled plum in the middle makes a very satisfactory- 
meal -and will last him for many hours. So you see that the 
question of supplies is not a difficult one for. them; this fact 
and the soldiers’ physical fitness are the chief reasons that 
help to make the Japanese infantry one of the fastest moving 
and most mobile in the world. 


+. 
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Before I tell you about the Japanese soldier’s pay I wantto. 


warn you that for various reasons comparisons are dangerous: 
firstly, the soldiers in. any conscript army in the world are 
naturally paid less than in any voluntary army (there is no 
labour market to compete with); and secondly, the Japanese 
soldier is much simpler in his tastes than the English. Taking 
the exchange into account, the Japanese private soldier gets 
the equivalent of about 6d. a day, which is just a quarter of 
the money received by an English recruit, for the first two 
years of his service; he has no prospects of any additions for 
education or proficiency unless he should become an N.C.O. 

The main impressions I want to leave in your minds are 
that the army makes her soldiers into physically, mentally and 
morally fit men and sends them back to civil life the better for: 
their training; that Japan has a keen and efficient army which 
is full of the spirit of duty and loyalty to the Emperor; that 
the population as a whole looks up to and admires the armed 
forces of the Empire and looks to them to set a high moral 
tone in the national life and regards those qualities of self- 
sacrifice, loyalty and patriotism, which the army fosters, as. 
the qualities which are essential in her leaders. 


Endeayours of any kind which help to clarify the European: 
situation and to explain the problems underlying its present. 
troubled state are to be welcomed: particularly when they are. 
translated into the popular medium of the cinema and under-: 
taken by such an authority as Mr. Vernon Bartlett. At the’ 
Gaumont-British News Theatre last week Mr. Bartlett’s’ 
film, ‘Europe. in Ferment’—since rechristened “Europe 
Today’—had its first showing to an audience which included! 
some distinguished foreign. experts and representatives of: 
foreign legations. Mr. Bartlett attributes the present unrest, 


.in Europe to two main causes, themselves the inevitable result’ 


of the War and the ensuing treaty: the demand of the defeated’ 
countries for equality of rights, and the espousal in so many- 
countries of dictatorship as the most apparent medium for 
quick decision. The film proceeds through a series of brisk 
snapshots: the Treaty of Versailles, and Mr. Henderson at the 
League of Nations, leading up to more stormy scenes; Hitler 
addressing huge gatherings of German youth; Soviet troops 
massing in honour of the memory of Lenin, Paris darkened 
by the Stavisky riots, martial law in force in Vienna; and, 
beneath these outward manifestations, the uneasy shifting of 
balances to fresh quarters, the formation of new alliances and. 
the drawing together of old enemies in the Balkans and else~ 
where, which Mr. Bartlett considers are among the happiest 
signs for the future. Mr. Bartlett’s cinema manner is as vivid 
and as sane as his work in the other fields of broadcasting and. 
journalism. The compression of so wide a survey into a space 
of some twenty minutes must have been a herculean task; as 
The Times remarked, it would have been very easy to select 
film material that ‘could, by photographing an ordinary 
Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park, give the impression of a 
country seething with revolt and discontent’, In ‘Europe 
Today’, however, the commentary is the thing, and the film 
scenes fit quite naturally into place as illustrations to the text. 
Incidentally, this method of news presentation is in interesting 
contrast with the ordinary news-reel production, in which the 
spoken word is used merely for subordinated comment a 
explanation on a series of items collected at random and with- 
out sequence. Perhaps it was unfortunate that in last week’s 


programme the latter. method was represented by a particu~ — : 


larly uninspired and haphazard selection. Mr. Bartlett con 


cluded his film on a more personal note; with an earnest plea 
that democracy should not be allowed to be swept awayinthe 


present enthusiasm for dictatorships, but rather that 
patience and loyalty the democratic machine should be ad- 
justed and repaired to meet the needs of modern Europe, — 
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Saas "Alban Berg’s s Woreck Se ae — % 


- eases By M.D. CALVOCORESSIE 


r, he frst per, torn mance in England of the whole of Alban’ Berg’ - opera, Wozzeck, ‘will be sania hee tonight fro th the 
Queen’ s Hall 


HAT the opportunity should te given us to hear the 
whole of ‘Wozzeck’ was the natural and necessary 
result of the great impression created by the excerpts 

broadcast two years ago, and again last year. This 
Aoenye fully confirmed the assertion I made at the time* 
that nothing could be more surprising than the contrast be- 
tween the aspect of Berg’s music on paper and its effects when 
heard—a point on which I ask leave to dwell a while, because, 
every time ‘Wozzeck’ has been heard in Germany or elsewhere, 
a number of protests have followed, and a few words of ex- 
planation may help to clear the situation for those who will 
be listening tonight. 

_I am thinking especially of a letter which appeared after a 
broadcast of music by Berg (but not of ‘Wozzeck’) asking 
whether anybody could help the writer to understand that 
music, which some people had applauded, but which he had 
found thoroughly: incoherent and excruciating. Whether the 
letter was written in a spirit of sarcasm, of challenge, or in 
all earnestness I cannot tell. But, anyhow, for one who, hearing 
the music. of ‘Wozzeck’, has found it not only quite easily 
intelligible, but rich in artistic value, the temptation to step 
in is hard to resist. 

It is frue that in order to be amenable to help, listeners in 
the same position as the writer of the letter should have had 
the experience—which comes to most. music-lovers in the 
natural course of things—of finding themselves, one fine day, 
understanding and liking music which had first struck them 
as unintelligible and unattractive. Or they must be prepared 
to draw the moral of the fact (one among many that could be 
adduced) that, not so far back, expert and thoughtful judges 
could describe as ‘wilfully eccentric and barbarously ugly’, 
without a single word of qualification, Mussorgsky’s music 
(the quotation is from the Oxford History of Music, Vol. VI, 
1905), which everybody since then has learned to love, and 
which touches us, as I shall presently try to show, very much 
in the same way as ‘Wozzeck’ does, although by very dis- 
similar means. And, if they have had the experience, or see 
the point of the story, then they are well able to help them- * 
selves, simply by deciding to listen without prejudice, and 
to overlook, if need be, the details which they may find trying. 

, Eyen so, they may ultimately find that ‘Wozzeck’ does not 
appeal to them. After all, there is very little music (and I pet- 
sonally doubt whether there i is any) which genuinely appeals 
to all music-lovers without exception, however sensitive, ex- 
perienced, and catholic in taste they may be. 

_ This preamble is not by way. of precaution. On the con- 
trary, I feel sure that ‘Wozzeck’ is telling enough to carry 
conviction where many other works of the so-called ‘ultra- 
modern’ or ‘radical’ order have failed to do so at first impact. 
And it will carry conviction, as I suggested in the above- 
mentioned article (written before I-ha heard a single note 
of it) by: virtue, not of its innovatory or technical interest— 
on which not a few commentators have dwelt, I think, far too 
persistently in articles intended ‘for the general public—but 


of its dramatic effectiveness, its thoroughly human quality, 


its expressive power. 

' This, I repeat it, is the great surprise that awaits him who, 
having studied the score, with what I described as ‘a maze 
of piled-up notes, sudden changes, criss-cross rhythms and 


designs, with further complications introduced by countless 


seemingly independent little touches cropping up out of no- 
where’,-is given the opportunity to hear it. Every one of the 
seemingly unaccountable features is.found to be part of a 
living organism: to be so truly. and’ straightforwardly ex- 
pressive, and dramatically so very: much to the point, that, as 
we are carried along, no single technicality obtrudes. — 

Its evocative power is of a highly realistic order. Realism, 
in theory, is no part of Berg’s artistic problem, any-more than 
it is of Schénberg’s, or of any member’s of the group around 
him. Yet, in practice, Berg has tackled it and found his own 
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solution of it.) It may be instructive to see how very pare os: 
this solution is from that which Mussorgsky had arrived at (to _ 


speak of Mussorgsky. i is timely, since, next. month, the initial 
version of ‘Boris Godunof’—that — is, the first of the two 
genuine forms in which this masterpiece has reached us—will 
broadcast for the first time). The main characteristic of 
ussorgsky’s music—and also, let it be marked, of Debussy’s 
in ‘Pelléas’—isits fluidity of form and texture, its avoidance of 
anything resembling formalisation. Berg’s is highly formalised, 
consisting of set forms such as a fugue, a passacaglia, a rondo, 
and so on (forms with which, as Berg himself declared, 
listeners need not be concerned, and which they are unlikely 
to perceive as they listen) and the composer never swerving 
from a rigorous method of writing and working out. It is no 
more fluid or elusive than a railway engine. Its elasticity is 
that of steel. Its efficiency depends upon the co-operation 
of a mhaximum of contrivances where Mussorgsky and Debussy 
are content with a minimum: using, for instance, but small 
orchestral forces, whereas in ‘Wozzeck’ the orchestra, with. 
all its wind instruments in fours, its big complement of 
percussion, and the occasional addition of a military band, a 
dance-band, and a chamber orchestra on the stage, is as big 
as that required for the ‘Ring’, or bigger. A remarkable point 
is that Berg, like Mussorgsky and Debussy, always respects 
the claims of the vocal parts and allows them to come out 
distinctly. But these parts, most of the time, differ from what 
we find in ‘Pelléas’ or in ‘Boris’ as thoroughly as they do from 
the opera singing we are accustomed to, be it Rossini’s or 
Wagner’s. They often consist of strange wide leaps, weird 
intervals, and patterns more tortuous than Richard Strauss’ 
most tortuous ventures, rising and falling from one end of the 
voices’ compass to the other. And yet, the dialogue sounds as 
natural as if the composer, like all the professed realists from. 
Caccini and Monteverdi to Mussorgsky, had striven to 
achieve as exact an equivalence as possible of. the. ‘normal ~ 
inflexions of human speech. In short, everywhere we see his 
strictly formal methods leading to the same order of results as 
the more or less empirical, directly graphic methods of realism 
as hitherto known. - 
Given the subject matter, something ae the kind was a 
necessary condition. What we are shown is Wozzeck, a private 


soldier, ingenuous and helpless, despised and baited by the 


officer whose orderly he is, by the regimental doctor who sees. 


in him merely a good subject for observation and experiments, — 


by. the drum-major who seduces -his mistress, Marie, and 


driven to murder and suicide. Music, unless very much tothe 


point, would have been not only superfluous, but actually pre- 


~ judicial. The wonder is that Berg should have discovered such 


_a wealth of possibilities in the grim, sordid, quietly told, deeply 


moving story, every psychological, dramatic, or picturesque: — 


element of which he brings out and intensifies—doing away,’ 
it is true, with the quietness of tone which was part of the’ 
scheme of Biichner’s play, but giving us, instead; an ae 
tation true to the spirit of it, despite its. vehemence. 

I must now restrict myself to-mentioning a few points by: 


way, of illustration. There is lovely, poetic music in Scene II 


—Wozzeck and his friend Andres overtaken by. nightfall i in 
the open country. In Scene III, Marie, from her room, in 
which she is preparing to lull her baby to sleep, hears a military 
band passing. The way in which the band music is thrown out, 
of, perspective, the colour-scheme heightened, and the tunes: 
blurred, suggests with amazing force the tension and confusion’ 
in the unfortunate girl’s mind: The dialogue between Wozzeck 
and the doctor (Scene IV—this is the passacaglia, with 
twenty-one rigorously formal variations) is a superb example 
of versatility and accuracy in characterisation. The ‘ecstatic — 
music at the moment when Marie (Act III, Scene I) reads in’ 


the- Gospel-the story ofthe adulterous woman rises to great. es 


heights, as does the extraordinarily evocative and touching 
long melody at the conclusion of the tragedy. The murder — 
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~ Wozzeck at the doctor’ s Batate=W onzeck, zeig Er mir Piet die © Wozzeck in front of Marie’s house—‘ “Lieber ein Messer”’ 
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Marie’s child i in the courtyard— Du! Dein Mutter ist todt!’ 
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scene (consisting of thirty-seven bars in all), with 


the ‘remorse’ scene in ‘Boris Godunov’. In short, while it is 
. impossible to assure any particular listener that he or she will 
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_ like ‘Wozzeck’ at the first hearing fet 
__ beginning and swift rise to a fierce climax, stands unsurpassed __fidently aver that the work is worth taki e trouble A 


. ; ___ for sheer force, and has a hallucinatory quality akin to that of 


with genuine meaning, rings true, and speaks clear. 
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if needful, and will appeal to a great majority of listeners—not 
for any ‘highbrow’ reason, but simply because it is charged a 
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= By Professor PATRICK M. S. BLACKETT SLE ‘2 ie q 
Pm THINK that nearly everyone would agree that the most whether the social environment is favourable or unfavourable ae “a 
a striking fact of the present day is the contrast between the to science. © So mel a3 ) Lo. ie 
: vast possibilities of prosperity and the appalling poverty It is a mere futility to suggest that the pursuit of scienceom 
ay. of the majority of the population. The advance of industry _ the scale of to-day is anything but an integral part of the social 
“if and science has been so great that a large improvement in the organisation of the country. A modern state is a highly _ 
:. Wa standard of life, particularly of the workers, is technically integrated structure, and the scientist, wherever he works, is 
ey. >. possible. But the social and economic structure of the western part of the structure. If society wants technical progress, a 
aay: world is clearly of such a kind that we are unable at present to society will endow science. If it doesn’t, it won’t. It is, of = 
Bats. take full advantage of the technical progress that has already course, the more practical branches of science which are most = 
is been achieved. Any possible speculation as to whither Britain quickly influenced by social needs. But the pure and applied 

_---—'_ ig going must be, therefore, largely concerned with the possi- branches are so closely intertwined that it is quite impossible 

aa bility of the situation being remedied and consequently with to encourage one without influencing the other. ee 
we * the question of how it is that this situation has come about. __ If this view of the intimate relation of science and social 
eae Tes cortices and Socick needs that I am putting forward is true, what must we anti- = 
eS Pome ae 8d cipate for the future? What is the likely direction of social 
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sonal analysis of what seem to be the actual facts of the social 


a. _-—--_ situation, rather than a statement of what I would like to 
“ - happen. As a matter of fact, I think a great many things will 
Bi __ probably occur which I, in common with very many of those 
om ' who are listening tonight, will dislike intensely. But if there is — 
ae to be any chance at all of avoiding these disastrous events, it 
ig will only be by understanding the nature of the forces which 
ae _ are making them probable. And to understand, one must be — 


as as impersonal and objective as possible. s 
_ Now everyone, of course, is very much affected by th 
existence of the paradoxical situation in which so many starve 
in the midst of so much plenty. The workers are, of course, 
most affected, but the scientist and technician are affected too, 

_and for a very special reason. For it is they who have together 
produced the technical revolution which has led to this situa- 


fore, discuss the part that the scientist plays in society. I am 
_ going to try and convince you that the scientist is very directly 


political struggles of the present day. 


is not good that scientists should concern themselves with 
- social matters. In the interest of science they should leave 
morals and politics alone. I disagree. For I am convinced that 


and the working classes, is a struggle with which they are 


agree with me, I believe that it is not at all irrelevant, but on 
the contrary of enormous importance to science which of the 
two dominates the state. 


Research is Determined by Social Needs 


' It does not need much reflection to see how very closely the 
pursuit of science is bound up with social organisation. For 
one thing, a great part of the money available for research 
today comes from either the Government or industry. How 
much money there is—and modern research requires a good 
deal of money—depends on how much the Government and 
industry believe that science is likely to be advantageous to 
them. Thus the direction in which research is vigorously 
prosecuted, and the direction in which it is relatively .neg- 
lected, are certainly determined by social needs. Those who 
claim that science can be aloof are usually thinking of what is 
often called ‘pure’ science, carried out perhaps in a secluded 
University laboratory. But the distinction between pure and 
applied science is often greatly exaggerated, and though some 
of the more abstract branches of a science may be sometimes 
temporarily immune from political matters, such immunity is 
very superficial. No science, however abstract, seems to have 
immunity today in Germany from the political environment; 
nor in Russia, nor anywhere else. The important point is 


My talk will therefore be much more an attempt at an imper- 


' coveries of science gave rise to new industries and the new ie 


tion arising. To understand how it has arisen, I must, there-_ 


affected by the social organisation of which he is a part, and, © 
that he must, therefore, be directly concerned with the great’ 


There are, of course, many scientists who believe that it 


the struggle between rich and poor, between property owners | 


_ closely concerned. Though probably few of my fellow-scientists | 


change, and how will these changes affect science and technical 
progress? = 


Politicians Are Not to Blame for the Crises 8 3 


The political climate of the nineteenth century, under which’ 
modern science grew up, was liberal and ever increasingly — 
prosperous. The great advances of science in that period had 
a background of industrial development and technical progress. 
The relation between the two was very intimate. The dis- 


industries made more scientific deyelopment possible. Now 
that the whole structure of liberalism and free trade is col- 
pane all over the world like a house of cards, now that most 
of the western world is no longer getting more, but less pros- __ 
perous, how will science be affected? To answer this one must 
try and understand what gale it is that is blowing down this 
card house. <a a ” ; toe 
_ There is a prevalent theory that the collapse is due to the 
stupidity or wickedness of politicians. This theory seems to 
be the modern counterpart of the historical theory of the’ =e 
school-books that history is the result of the arbitrary action 
of statesmen. If only politicians and statesmen were more 
intelligent or less wicked, then wars wouldn’t happen, or if ae 
they did, at least all the ghastly muddle of the post-war periods 
would be avoided.’ ay ee 35 ; 
Some of those who believe this theory are apt to look tothe 


scientist for salvation. They contrast the achievements of the 


scientists in their field with the failure of the politicians in = 
theirs. And they conclude that the scientist should come out 
of his laboratory and turn his gifts of honest enquiry and 
objective judgment to help to put right the mess left by the 
politician. Such views are held quite widely and not only by 
scientists. Of course it is perfectly clear that no such hope is 
valid. Scientists, if in the position of politicians, would act like 
politicians, but probably with still less success. They could 
only contribute something important to the technique of 
government if there is such a thing as an objective, disin- 
terested, and so scientific attitude to political questions. But 
no such attitude is possible either ra the scientist or for 
anyone else. The scientist cannot be above the battle of 
politics, because the conditions under which he works are 
directly affected by political matters. Scientists are the instru- _ 
ment by which society attains a given end, that of techno-— 
logical advance; just as munition workers are the instrument 
by which society acquires its weapons of war, Scientists can 

influence social affairs in minor ways as other people can, but = 
to achieve anything of importance they must throw in their 

lot with one or other of the main contending forces. In fact, we 
cannot look for salvation to the scientists as an isolated group. 
_ Mr. Wells once appeared to think we might. Perhaps he has 
now met too many scientists; at any rate now it is going to be. 
the aviators. When he has met a few more of them, perhaps 
we will be told to pin our hopes on a dictatorship of midwives. 
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I think the’ tendency to lay all the blame for what goes 
wrong on the politician is both silly and mean. And what 
nonsense this stupidity theory makes of history! For one thing 
politicians and statesmen are not stupid. Anyone who has 
lived through the last twenty years cannot help being aware 
of being in the grip of social forces which far transcend the 
supposed stupidities or wickedness of politicians. And it is 
clear enough now what these forces are. The failure in each 
country of purchasing power to absorb all that can be pro- 
duced, leads to widespread unemployment, to a violent drive 
to open up new markets abroad, and hence to the attempt to 
create more employment by tariffs and quotas. Hardly any- 
thing could be clearer than that it is the internal economic 

sition of a country that drives it simultaneously to economic 
imperialism and economic self-sufficiency and therefore to 
violent nationalism and war, rather than that a spontaneous 
nationalism drives it to economic self-sufficiency, as many 
people still seem to think. The complete collapse today of all 
hopes of peace, and the rapid re-armament that is now taking 
place, is not due to the stupidity of statesmen at Geneva, but 
to the inability of their colleagues to cure unemployment at 
home. Those who have some difficulty in accepting this theory 
as it concerns England, may have less difficulty in seeing in it 
the explanation of Japan’s present activities. The Japanese 
probably feel the converse difficulty. 


Lowering the Workers’ Standard of Living 


_ An essential part of this attempt to cure unemployment by 
moving towards narrow economic self-sufficiency is the re- 
striction of output and the curtailment of the introduction of 
new machinery. The result is a lower standard of life for the 
workers. I see from the newspapers that laws against the intro- 
duction of new machinery in certain industries and against the 
further rationalisation of trade are already in force in Germany, 
Italy and U.S.A. The clock of industrial progress is being set 
back. How will this affect science? 

It has already affected science. In the last year almost all 
those German scientists who are of the Jewish race have had to 
leave their country. The National-Socialists have been led by 
their belief in a racial theory to eject very many of Germany’s 

_ablest scientists. Science in Germany will suffer not only by 
the loss of these men but by the reduction in the prestige and 


facilities for work of those that remain. It is now the Professor . 


of military physics rather than the Professor of atomic physics 
who has the prestige. There is no doubt that amid the contri- 
butory causes of the anti-semitic movement was the necessity 
to provide more jobs for the rest of the professional classes. 
The Nordic racial theory of the Nazis has therefore the advan- 
tage of obscuring to some extent the practical reason for their 
actions. And this development is no accident. It is surely a part 
only of a larger movement, which is essentially anti-intellectual 
and which also comprises the boost of the small manufacturer 
against the trust, the small retailer against the chain store and 
the co-operative, the giving of heavy subsidies to the peasant 
to enable him to continue his inefficient method of food pro- 
duction, the replacement of machinery by manual labour 
wherever possible, and so on. The fact is, that the rapid move- 
ment today towards nationalistic and self-sufficient capitalist 
states is essentially an abandonment of the hope of the material 
prosperity for the workers which is made possible by science. 
‘The Nazis do not grudge the loss of so many of Germany’s 
best scientists, because in their heart they know that they don’t 
need their help in the way they want to go. As a result of this 
anti-scientific trend one sees'in Germany.also an anti-intellec- 
tual tendency developing, leading to an enthronement of the 
emotions rather than reason, and to the deification of the 
mystic soul of the nation. Because they find that they cannot 
enjoy the fruits of scientific progress they try to believe that 


_ the grapes are sour, I believe that it is therefore true to say that 


the overthrow of reason by emotion in Germany today has 
little to do with national temperament, but a great deal to do 
with the unemployment statistics. , 


Anti-Scientific Tendencies of Fascism 


This anti-machinery movement, with the emphasis on the 
man in a small way of business, is noticeable all over the 
western world. Under certain conditions, particularly when 
there is much middle-class unemployment, it takes the form of 
Fascism. In this connection it is very interesting to remark 
that the main enue support in any country for Fascism lies 
in the lower middle classes and the peasantry. It is very notice- 
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able how successfully on the whole the forme? have in the past 
opposed the rationalisation of the distributing trades. And the 
existence of a peasantry is incompatible with the full use 
of scientific methods in agriculture. Thus one aspect of the 
anti-scientific tendencies of Fascism fs seen to have a very 
simple cause, in the economic interests of the lower middle 
classes and the peasantry. I think it is justified to say that these 
two social groups have become the machine-wreckers of the 
twentieth century. 

It is also interesting to observe in what fields science has 
already been» largely applied and where it hasn’t. Science, 
technology and scientific management have been applied to 
the farthest limit in the production of manufactured goods. 
Every detail of the manufacturing process has been studied 
to reduce the cost of manufacture by saving a fraction of a 
penny at each process. But the process of transferring the 
finished object from the factory to the consumer has been far 
less studied. The cost of this process very often adds 50 per 
cent. and often more to the total cost of manufacture and raw 
materials. The reason for this difference is obvious. The 
attempt to rationalise trade, in the same way that production 
has been rationalised, has been stopped, or at any rate slowed 
down, by the greater resistance exerted by the middle classes, 
compared with resistance exerted by the workers. The middle 
classes have been able to exert this greater resistance. because 
big industry needs their political support. 

Of course this anti-scientific movement cannot be followed 
consistently. For one thing one cannot fight wars without 
science. Nor can one carry on heavy industry without science. 
And when heavy industry needs science it will get it. But 
science in Germany is losing its prestige and will certainly be 
but sparingly applied. It will pay each individual manufac- 
turing unit to use more science and machinery, but society on 
the whole will be forced to restrict the application of both. 
Unless society can use science, it must turn anti-scientific, 
and that means giving up the hope of the progress that is 
possible. This is the way that leads to Fascism. The other way 
is complete socialist planning on a large scale; this would be a 
planning for the maximum possible output and not a planned 
restriction of output. I believe that there are only these two 
ways. 


Fallacy of a Planned Capitalist Economy 


You are now being told, and in the next few years you will 
be told again a thousand times, that there is a third way— 
neither Socialism nor Capitalism, but something called a plan- 
ned economy, which will benefit everyone equally. You will be 
told, for instance, that unemployed insurance and housing 
policy should be taken out of politics and treated objectively, 
scientifically. As if such questions are not the very core of 
politics! If sacrifices are to be made, there will be “equality of 
sacrifice’. The divergent interests of rich and poor will be 
obscured by an appeal to emotional nationalism and an em- 
phasis on service and national discipline. All these trends are 
clear enough in this country, though their full expression is 
to be found in Italy and Germany. I do not think that Fascism 
is something peculiar to the Italian or the German tempera- 
ment, nor even that it is the peculiar creation of two vivid 
personalities, but I think it is the logical end of a policy which 
meets the world crises of Capitalism by restriction of output, 
by economic nationalism and by the consequent lowering 
of the standard of life of the working class. And we in this 
country seem to be meeting the world crises by the same 
methods. Can this way succeed? I believe not. I believe that 
this retrograde movement will provide no solution. Consider, 
for instance, what happens when, in the interest of the small 
man, a large concern is split up into smaller concerns, and 
machinery is displaced by hand labour. Then all the economic 
forces inherent in Capitalism that have caused combination and 
the introduction of machinery in the past will act so as to do 
so again. For Fascism is certainly capitalism in the two Fascist 
countries today. (When I wrote this, there were only two 


openly Fascist countries. Now I must add a third—Austria.) 


Capitalism cannot save itself by going back to the conditions 
out of which it is just emerging. 

I do not think, as a matter of fact, that the industrial leaders 
in Germany and Italy for a moment believe it can. They may 
tolerate or even encourage a popular campaign againste 
machinery, and in favour of the small workshop against the 
factory. For they need desperately the political support of the 

(Continued on page 461) 
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is Administrative Director of the International Institute of African Languages and Culture, and author of ‘White and Black 
in Africa’ and ‘The Remaking of Man in Africa’ 


IR EDWARD. GRIGG: In the territories we are to 

discuss—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika—there is in- 

leed a strange association of races, and there is, too, one 

of the hardest problems of government confronting us, 
W nat is to guide us through this labyrinth? 

Dr. J. H. OLDHAM: My view is that we, the people of this 
country, have two main responsibilities. The first is to assist 
the peoples . of 
Africa to develop 
themselves as 
fully as possible, 
both as com- 
munities and as 
individuals, so 
that they will be 
benefited and 
not harmed by 
being brought 
into relation 
with a more ad- 
vanced civilisa- 
tion. The second 
responsibility is 
to develop the 
resources of 
Africa for the 
good of the world 
as a whole in 
view of the fact 
that the products 
of the tropics 
have become a 
necessity of 
modern civilisa- 
tion. I must add, 
if we are to be 
perfectly honest, 
that if Britain 
undertakes these 
jobs it will ex- 
pect to reap ad- 
vantages in re- 
turn. No modern 
nation is a body 
of philanthrop- 
ists or knight- 
errants, though 
our people have 
shown them- 
selves capable on 
occasionof rising 
to great heights 
of disinterested 
action—in the 
abolition of 
slavery, for in- 
stance. What 
seems to me 
quite practical 
politics, how- 
ever, is that we should do a thoroughly honest job in return 
for the benefits we derive from doing it. 

E. G.: The chief difficulty, it seems to me, is the habit into 
which many people have fallen of discussing the problem in 
terms of race: Some say that everything-we do must be sub- 
ordinated to what we conceive to be the welfare of the African 
peoples. That is what they mean by a much disputed phrase— 
‘the paramountcy of native interests’, Others say that. what 
should always come first is the welfare of the more advanced 
race. Personally, I can’t accept either view. I don’t see how the 
welfare of the African peoples, or of our own people in Africa, 
can be detached from the welfare of the rest of the world. 
Everyone nowadays talks of the interdependence of nations and 
races, although we are most of us, for the time being, striving 
after independence of everyone else. You can’t put a Chinese 
Wall about tropical Africa and say that here a great community 
shall develop without regard to the interests of the rest, of 
humanity. That would be going back upon an ideal which we 
have all accepted, however badly we may practise it in our own 
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day. No. I am sure that we must find some better compass by 
which to steer. 

J. H. O.: I accept the proposition that the development of the 
wealth of a continent is an interest not only of its inhabitants 
but of the whole of mankind. But-if, in the general interest, 
European governments undertake to do what the African peoples 
are not at present capable of doing for themselves, they have to 

make sure that 

ee aE i ae SE the Africans get 

: : their. fair share 

in the increasing 

¢ |. wealth. We have 

declared .our- 

selves. trustees 

for the native 

peoples, and the 

first business of 

a trustee, surely, 

is to look after 

the interests of 
his wards. 


E.G. (Gers 
tainly. Let us 


take a concrete 
case—the dis- 
covery of goid 
in Kenya and 
Tanganyika. 
Undoubtedly if 
that gold is to be 
taken from the 
earth we must 
in doing so 
watch over 
native interests 
and see that the 
African peoples 
involved in the 
process gain ad~ 
vantage from it 
in the same way 
as we do. But it 
would surely be 
rushing to ex- 
tremes to say 
that the welfare 
of an African 
tribe demands 
that the world 
shall deny itself 
a new source of 
gold. This isn’t 
a question of 
making a few 
people rich. It is 
a question which 
affects the well- 
being of mil- 
lions, since there 
, is a well-estab- 
lished relation between better prices, rising standards of living, 
and the supply of gold. It seems to me, therefore, that apart 
from purely African interests, and quite apart even from the 
interests of those of our own civilisation who wish to make a 
profit from gold, it is a world interest—an interest, that is, in 
which all humanity is concerned. 

J. H. O.: I admit that if gold exists it certainly ought to be 
turned to human use in the interests not only of mankind as a 
whole but of the native peoples themselves. Nothing but an 
increase in wealth will enable these native peoples to get the 
advantages that they ought to have — improved agriculture, 
better medical and sanitary services, and more chances of educa- 
tion. But this principle needs to be balanced by a second, which 
I think is just as important. I often call to mind a sentence of 
Edmund Burke’s, It is to him as much as to any other Englishman 
that we owe the conception of trusteeship in the government of 
other races which, for the last hundred years, has had at least 
some influence in Imperial policy. In one of his speeches in the 
House of Commons about India he laid it down that if it was 
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impossible to find a means of doing justice to the interests of 
india which did not at the same‘time do injury to the interests 
of Great Britain, there might perhaps be a ground for.com- 
pletely breaking the connection between the two countries; but 
that nothing whatever could: justify sacrificing the people of 
India to the British Constitution. So, in regard to the natives of 
Kenya, I would say that though the gold ought to be mined, it 
is better that it should remain in the ground until we have 
found some way of extracting it that is compatible with our. 
pledges to the natives in.regard to their land and-with the safe- 
guarding of their material-.and moral interests. The natives will 
believe in our good faith only if we can prove to them that if 
gold is discovered in their lands, the main. benefits:of the dis- 
covery will go to them in improved. public services. 

G.: I agree: indeed, I meant my statement of principle 
to cover all that you-have just very well said. And. now for 
another point. It is a political one. What is to be-the.form of 
government at which we should aim if we are trying to co-ordin- 
ate these two points of view to serve these two particular. aims 
and to enable the different races in East Africa to live success- 
fully together? 

All three of the East. African territories are at present under 
what is called Crown Colony Government. There is. a Governor 
at the head of things, with a Civil Service under his orders. 
The Governor is subordinate to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, but on the spot he is an autocrat. That works all right 
while the people of the country are content to accept:a benevo- 
lent dictatorship: but it works less and less. well as they begin to 
claim a voice in the government. Our own people in Kenya 
don’t like dictatorships any more-than we do here, so they have 
been given a small local parliament, to which they return.elected 
members to represent. their views. There are, however, more 
Civil Servants in the parliament than elected members. The. 
elected members, can, therefore, state their views, but they can 
always be out-voted by the Civil Servants, who vote as the 
Governor directs. This is dictatorship—we have to recognise 
it—and when people resent the system it is very hard to work. 
You have been in Kenya and you know that after a time this 
kind of government always begins to break down. You said so 
very plainly, I remember, in the Hilton Young Report. 

J. H. O.: Yes, it certainly tends to do so. 

E. G.: I am sure you will also agree that it is much easier to 
point out what is wrong with the system than to put it right. 
Suppose we go on with what is called parliamentary develop- 
ment. Our own people will want a majority in the parliament, 
by which they can out-vote the Government, and then, in due 
course, they will want to form the Government. That is the 
normal way of progress. But there are the Indians and the 
Africans also, who will want in time to enjoy the same powers. 
And as the Africans are much the most numerous, they will, 
as they become educated, want.to control all the rest. That, 
after all, is the principle of parliamentary government. It’s all 
right in England, though some people—Fascists and Com- 
munists—now say that even here that method is no use. But 
it has broken down in many highly civilised countries in Europe, 
and I am quite certain that it would not work in Africa. What, 
then, are wé to develop in its place? 
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The native town of Dar-Es-Salaam, Tanganyika Territory 
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J. H. O.: I am as convinced as you are that parliamentary 
institutions are wholly unsuited to conditions in East Africa. 
That is not because.I’m not a firm believer in the democratic 
ideals of liberty and of the worth of each individual. But parlia- 
mentary institutions, as we understand them, simply would not 
work.in.the-conditions of East Africa. What the settlers want is 
that a white majority in parliament should permanently be in 
control. That wouldn’t, of course, be parliamentary government. 
The essence'of patliamentary government is that there should 
be an. opposition which, if it can persuade enough people of the 
rightness. of its.views, may itself become the Government, In 
Kenya one party would be permanently in power. That would 
be manifestly unjust to the.other communities. 

But the other alternative seems tome equally impossible, 
namely,.that-you should create a constitution under which the 
natives, by their vastly superior. numbers, could obtain a per- 
manent.majority.in the parliament. That would also be unjust, 
since it would place the white community, and the enterprises 
which their initiative and ability have.created, at the mercy of 
a much less experienced native electorate. I have always felt 
that. parliamentary institutions must, in the long run, be just 
as dangerous to the interests of the: white community and to 
the important: contribution which it has made to the good of 
East Africa,-as they. would, in. the early stages, be manifestly 
unfair to the interests of the Africans. Moreover, so far as the 
natives are concerned, it is important to remember that real 
democracy is not primarily a machinery of government but a 
way of living together, which is essentially a moral achievement. 
It is something, as history teaches us, that has to be learned, 
as we. have learned and practised it in England in a host of 
voluntary and private, as.well as public, institutions. I believe 
that for a long. time to come the African can best learn the 
difficult art of self-government in the framework of his own 
traditional and familiar institutions. 

E. G.: That is quite true, so far as local government is con- 
cerned; but it is certain, too, that they will want eventually to 
have a voice in the central government as well, and when that 
time comes what will be your alternative to parliamentary 
institutions? 

J. H. O.: Well, when people are unable to agree, I can think 
of only three ways of settling their differences. One is by 
fighting. It may come to that in Africa, if we can’t find a right 
solution to the problems we are discussing. The second is hy 
the vote of a majority. That method, we agree, won’t work in 
East Africa, because it leaves you on the horns of a dilemma. 
You must either create a constitution in which white will always 
out-vote black, or one in which black will always out-vote white. 
The only other means of settling differences that I know of is 
to refer them to a disinterested outside authority for adjudica- 
tion. Since government in East Africa cannot, for the reasons 
we have stated, be based on a local electorate, I should like to 
see it frankly recognised and accepted on all sides that the prin- 
ciple on which it is based is that of an arbitral authority—that 
is to say, an independent authority—which will hold the scales 
even between the claims of the different communities. That, of 
course, is the present position. The Secretary of State, who is 
responsible to Parliament, is, in fact, the ‘ultimate arbitral 
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authority. But I am quite convinced that if the present system is 
to stand the severe strain that will be put upon it, it needs to be 


adapted and strengthened to meet new conditions. I shall, 


therefore, be very interested to hear in what ways you think the 
existing system might be modified to meet the needs of East 
Africa. 

E. G.: Let us see where we have got. We agree that .dictator- 
ship won’t work. In other words, government, while remaining 
impartial as between the races, must keep closely in touch with 
local views and feelings—or it will be upset. We also agree that 
a free parliament won’t work because it would soon turn out 
the impartial government and put some majority—white or 
black—which would not be impartial, in its place. We have 
then to find some middle course between dictatorship and free 
parliamentary government. 

The only middle course I can think of is this. Don’t cut up 
the country into constituencies which elect members to a single 
parliament, because, if you do, that parliament will overthrow 
the Government, sooner or later. Try instead to give local 
opinion its say with the Government by means of Boards which 
represent its main activities. Have a Board of Agriculture, for 
instance, to which all the agricultural population send members, 
to advise the Government on agriculture. Have a Board of 
Commerce, similarly elected, to advise the Government on 
commercial affairs. Have similar Boards to advise the Govern- 
ment on its own main activities—that is, a Board of Education, 
a Board of Health, a Road Board, and so on: And let it be laid 
down that the Government must consult these Boards, and act, 
so far as is possible, on their advice. Of course, like every con- 
ceivable plan, this plan has its difficulties* But in Italy, now, 


such Boards are gathering influence and they are enabling the _ 


and wants. Why not try the plan in Kenya? -- ~~ -- - 

I suggest this with all the more confidence because the system 
was, in some respects, established while I was Governor of 
Kenya, and seemed to me to work very well.-There was, for 
instance, a Railway Board, in which unofficial opinion had equal 
representation with the Government. It dealt solely with rail- 
way policy and railway rates, but its advice was invaluable, and 
its working absolutely smooth. There was also established a 
Board of Agriculture specially fitted to advise the Government 
on farming interests—but that had a shorter run. = «~~ © s=': 

My plan is that all races should find participation in Boards 
of this kind according to their development and according. to’ 
their interest in the subject with which each Board dealt.-The 
plan has drawbacks, I admit. What plan has not? But so far 
as I know, no one has suggested anything else. A mgcngee ot 

J. H. O.: There can, of course, be-no question that the local 
communities must all have the opportunity of making the best 
contribution that they can to, the business of government, and- 
I am much attracted by the idea that this can be better achieved: 
through a yariety of Boards dealing with specific subjects, than 
by referring all questions to a single Jaw-making body, which is 
tempted, in consequence, to think of itself as a young House of 
Commons. I am not sure, however, that we want to copy too 
closely the Italian model. If we were deliberately to base govern- 
ment on the principle of an arbitral authority I believe that with 
our British traditions we could build something much better 
and much more truly democratic than the Fascist system. This 
does not, of course, rule out the possibility that some develop- 
ment on the lines you suggest might very well form part of the 

lan. My chief criticism, however, of what you have said so far, 
is that you only deal with one half of the problem. The ultimate 
arbitral authority is not the central government in Kenya, but 
His Majesty’s Government in this country, which is responsible 
to the British Parliament. If you are really going to base govern- 
ment on the principle of an arbitral authority, it is all-important 
that the decisions of that authority should have the greatest 
possible moral weight and force that can be given to them. That 


dictatorship to keep in closer touch with what the public feels 


‘is to say, if the local communities, both black and white, are to 


cubmit to these decisions, they must be convinced that they 
have been reached on the basis of adequate knowledge and after 


- every interest of those concerned has been fully understood and 


weighed. It is at this point that our present machinery seems 
to me most of all to be in need of improvement. I know from 
what you said the other day in your Cust Lecture that you 
think our present parliamentary machinery is scarcely adequate 
for the discharge of our Imperial responsibilities. What I do 
want to say as emphatically as I can is that I don’t think that 
any changes in the government of Kenya will accomplish what 
we want unless the other problem at home is tackled simul- 
taneously. If you agree about that, I should be very glad to see 
the idea you have put forward made the starting point of a fresh 
examination of the problems of government in East Africa, 
because I am conyinced that if we go on as at present we shall 
only find increasing difficulties. 

E. G.: You are absolutely right. Parliament here is elected 
on the issues which chiefly affect our own people—taxation, 
social services, the means test, and so on. It is, therefore, not 
at all well fitted to govern remote Dependencies about which, 
as a rule, it knows very little and understands less. In the last 
resort public opinion here should rule: it has the responsibility 


of making the governments which govern the Empire, and eo 


if we are to remain a free people it cannot throw that responsi- 
bility off. But if our system of government is to administer the 
Empire in this century with success, it must, I think, be re- 
organised in such a way that the body which deals with the 
great questions of Imperial and foreign policy, trade and defence, 
is separately elected on those issues, and free to make them its 
central task and interest. Without some such reform our 
Parliament will lose control of the dependent Empire~ long 
before its various territories are qualified to govern themselves. 

But—and I am glad you agree with me—we must also 
modify Crown Colony Government by some new method of 
constitutional development, if it is to carry out its high duties 
in sympathetic touch with local sentiment. Don’t you think 
what I may call the ‘Board system’ is worth investigation by 
men who have this problem at heart? 

J. H. O.: I do. But, of course, there is always the danger that 
the conflict of racial interests and the struggle for power will 
emerge in the Boards, or that it may persist in the Legislative 
Council. The only way of preventing this is to persuade people 
that the interests of all communities are safer in the hands of a 
competent arbitral authority than they are in an assembly 
where issues are decided by voting, which must tend inevitably 
to follow racial lines. That is why I regard the general acceptance 
of the principle of ultimate control by an arbitral authority as 
fundamental: We have got to go on hammering this principle 
into “people’s heads, since it is essential to the successful 
working “of any:and. every, constitutional arrangement. 

.» E. G.: Hammer away by. all means; but remember that our 
principles will not allow of dictatorship. Your ‘outside arbitral 
authority’ must keep in touch with those it governs. It must be 

.. very wise in knowing where to hold, and where to yield. It must 

~ show that-it understands local’ feeling, and it must, in some 
way, identify itself with the life and livelihood of its subjects— 
or it will go the way of all dictatorships, from the heights of 

power to: the depths of-defeat.. ° 
« I believe with you that we must try to keep the ultimate 
power. of decision-in our hands. I believe that will be to the 
welfare of all races in’ Africa; and of the world as a whole. 
But we can’t govern “Africa in’ defiance of educated opinion 
there:. we can only. govern if we carry that opinion with us 
and ‘give it proper weight; In particular, we must govern 
through and with the best: people on the spot. I think my 
Board ‘system’ may. make‘ that possible without surrender of 
the ultimate arbitral authority ‘of the Imperial Government. 
Let us, at any rate, study. the-idea in closer detail, and get the 
best men we can to study it with us. 

-. J. H:.O.: You cannot repudiate the principle of dictatorship 
more strongly than I do.) I:agree with every word you have 
said about «the necessity. of understanding local feeling, and 


* having the fullest regard to local opinion—both black and white. 


And I am equally at one with you in thinking that nothing 
could be more desirable than that a body. of people, both in 
Parliament and outside, should try by frank discussion to bring 
some fresh ideas to bear on the problems of East Africa. We 
are living in a world which is undergoing radical changes. 
It is absurd to take for granted that the ideas of the past will 
be sufficient to see us through. I don’t believe that the creative 
political capacity of the British people is exhausted. If we were 
willing to lay aside preconceived notions, and were to set 
ourselves to deal realistically and constructively with the 
problems of East Africa as they actually meet us, it might be 
possible to make some new and fruitful constitutional experiment 
in that part of the Empire. Incidentally, any attempts to deal 
with the peculiar problems which meet us in East Africa might 
help us in the general task of re-thinking our national and 
Imperial institutions which the rise of new forms of government 
in the world is forcing upon us. 


Fourth Summer School 
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ET us consider for a few moments the question of 
colour. How does it arise? If we adopt the wave 
theory as a means of picturing the behaviour of light, 
what feature of it has to do with colour? 

Newton gave the first step towards the answers to these 
questions in a very famous experiment. He admitted a fine 
pencil of sunlight into a dark room through a small hole in a 
shutter. He placed a glass prism in its path, whereupon the 
white ray broke into a coloured spray. As a whole the ray was 
turned to one side, but the blue was more deviated than the 
red. Other colours lay in between; the whole forming what is 
called the spectrum. The list of colours is usually given as red, 
orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet: but 
the exact naming is to 
some extent a matter of 
individual preference. 
This break-up into col- 
our is not a rare occur- 
rence by any means. We 
see it often, as, for ex- 
ample, when the cut” 
glass pendants of a 
chandelier resolve the 
light from the candles or 
electric lamps. We see it 
in the rainbow and in 
the sparkling rays that, 
after a shower, come 
from the drops of water 
lying on the grass ~or 
hanging from twigs and 
leaves. Whenever there 
isa bending of light on 
account of the passage 
from one medium to a 
second, some colours are 
bent more than others; . 
the blue, except on rare 
occasions, is bent more 
than the red. 

No doubt Newton 
had often seen this effect before he did his experiment, 
and it might well be asked whether there was anything 
very special about the particular arrangement which he 
adopted now. And there certainly was, for Newton was 
pondering over a question which the common observation did 
not answer. He wondered whether the white light was turned 
into red or green or blue when it went through the glass prism, 
or whether the colours were there all the time so that the 
prism was merely a sorting agent. He tells us how at first he 
thought of his corpuscles being given a spin as they went 
through the glass. He had often watched the curious flight of a 
tennis ball when struck by the racquet so as to put a screw on 
it, as we say. If he had been a golfer he would have been still 
more familiar with the effect. A toy balloon shows it extremely 
well. If it is struck by the hand so that it acquires a spin, it will 
soar or duck or curve off to right or left according to the 
manner of striking. The leading point of the balloon or golf 
ball or tennis ball or football or any other ball, is moving in 
some direction across the line of flight because of the spin, 
and that is the direction in which the ball itself is diverted. So 
Newton considered whether his corpuscles were diverted 
from their tracks by the acquirement of spin. But he put that 
idea to one side at once because he found that the paths were 
quite straight from the prism onwards. Still on the same quest, 
he extended his experiment. He cut a slit in the screen on 
which his colours were falling, so that a small portion of the 
display went through. He placed a second prism in the path 
of the selected colour. Again there was bending, but there was 
no more separation, nor was there any change of colour. If the 
first prism had changed white light into coloured light, then 
the second might have been expected to effect some further 


An old illustration of Newton’s experiment on the spectrum. The first prism 
sorts out the colours: an opening in the screen allows a selected small portion 
to pass through, which a second prism cannot resolve further 
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j Colour and Colour-Viston 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG 


change. As there was none, Newton argued that the prism did 
not make the colours, it merely sorted them. ‘ 

This was a conclusion of first-class importance. It underlies 
all our further studies of colour. It can now be made to fit into 
the wave-theory picture. Whatever happens to a train of water 
waves, whether they are checked by moving from deep water 
to shallow, or sweep round corners, or are reflected, or scat- 
tered, the number that pass any point in a given time must 
always be the same. Clearly, colour must be connected with 
this ‘frequency’ as it is technically called. Indeed, the con- 
nection can be established by direct experiment; but we cannot 
go into that just yet. No treatment of a train of water waves 
can alter the frequency 
with which they succeed 
one another, and we 
naturally assume _ that 
our ether waves behave 
in the same way. No 
treatment will change the 
colour of a ray of light if 
it consists of waves of one 
length only. When the 
light from a white cloud 
comes through the red of 
a stained glass window, 
the white is not turned 
into red: what happens 
is that the blue and green 
and yellow that were in 
the white are stopped by 
the glass, and only the 
red is allowed to pass 
on. Colour is always made 
by destruction of colour. 


When the water-colour 
artist lays a wash of blue, 
let us say, on his white 
paper, he makes use of 
the fact that white light 
from the sun or some 
other source goes through 
the layer of paint and 
returns after striking the white paper. In its double passage 
through the layer it has lost most of its red, yellow and 
green. Only the shorter waves are left and these give the 
sensation of blue. The paints in the paintbox are all destroyers, 
not makers of colour. If we lay a number of different washes 
on top of one another, all the colours contained in white light 
are more or less absorbed, and we get a grey hue, not a 
brilliant combination of colour. If we use body colour we 
put white particles into the paint which take the place of the 
white paper in providing the necessary reflection. 

If we lay a yellow wash on a piece of white paper and a 
blue wash over the yellow we get a green, as we all know. 
The same thing happens if we mix blue and yellow paints 
together. The yellow paint absorbs the blue from any white 
light which penetrates into it, and the blue paint absorbs the 
red. What is left is the middle part of the spectrum which will 
be of some green shade. But let us throw upon a white wall or 
screen two circular discs from lanterns giving a good white 
light, and arrange the lanterns so that the discs partly overlap. 
And let us place a piece of blue glass before one of the lanterns 
and a piece of yellow glass before the other. That part of the 
screen where the blue and yellow overlap appears to us to be 
not green but white. ‘This is quite in accord with what I have 
been saying about the spectrum. The overlap is furnished with 
all the colours of the spectrum by one or other of the two 
lanterns; it is true that the middle part of the spectrum 
may be somewhat in excess, but it is not enough to prevent 
us from taking the overlap to be white. In the same way red 
and green paints when mixed generally make a very dark 
shade, almost black: but when red and green lights are mixed, 
as by the rays from two lanterns, the combination is yellow, 


_ it looks red, so that it can send red to the eye: in th 


We must eeume, etal that the white poke from the sun 
contains at the outset all the colours: we are perfectly correct 


___ if we say ‘all the colours of the rainbow’. Paints, stained glass 
and coloured fabrics all get what we call their colour by 


absorbing some of the colours that fall upon them or go 


through them, and passing on what is left. . 
We can now explain at once why things look so different in : 
different lights: the fact is that various sources do not emit 


the same mixture. Candlelight is yellow compared to sun- 
light because it sends out no blue rays at all: so that a blue 
fabric looks black, and the blue skies and distant hills of a 
painting lose all their meaning. It is the same, of course, if 
one puts a yellow shade on an electric light, which is whiter 
than a candle. In fact, if we put coloured shades on our lamps 
we alter the values of all our pictures and coloured designs. 
No doubt if we wish to grasp the intentions of a painter we 
ought to look at his work in a light like that in which he 
painted it: unless indeed he ude special allowance for a 
difference that might be anticipated. 

I have said that the white light from the sun must be 
thought of as having in it all the colours which the prism 
separates from one another. But the analysis does not always 
give the same result. The quality of daylight varies: as the 
sun sinks towards its setting, the light becomes relatively 
richer in red. At the top of a high mountain there is more 
blue in it than on the plain below. What then is white? It is 
not easy to define it. There is in fact no such thing as a light 


- which is absolutely white. We can have a perfectly white 


object, but that is an entirely different matter, and the differ- 
ence is interesting and important. An object such as a piece 
of white paper is white because it scatters and reflects all wave- 
lengths or all colours equally well. In a red light it looks red, 
in a blue light it looks blue and so on. A coloured object 
reflects some colours and not others. If a red geranium and 
its leaf are put into the red light of the spectrum the flower 
looks red and the leaf looks black: if they are put into the 
green light, the flower is black and the leaf is green. 

So when we speak of a white light and again of a white 
paper we are using the word ‘white’ in quite different senses. 
In the latter case it merely implies the capacity to reflect light 
of all kinds equally well: but in the former case the word 
requires a careful definition. The only way to do it exactly 
would be to specify the content, so much of each kind of 
wavelength. This is what we may call the physical method of 
defining a a colour, white or red or blue; any particular light can be 
analysed and defined in this way, and this is the only exact way. 

The wavelength at the red end of the spectrum is about 
the thirty-thousandth of an inch and at the blue end about 
half as much. . 

But now we come to a very important point. The physicist’s 


_exact method refers to light and colour on their way to the 


eye. Our sensation of colour is another story. The eye receives 
and transmits its messages to the brain: and the brain inter- 
prets. Putting it broadly, the sensation of colour depends not 
only on the quality of the light which the eye receives, but 
also on what the eye makes of it and transmits to the brain, 
and, again of what the brain thinks of what is transmitted. 
Physics in the first place, physiology in the second, and psy- 
chology in the third. I might even compare the threefold 
process to this broadcasting: what I say is one thing, what 
the wireless apparatus transmits is another, and the way in 
which it strikes you is a third. 

The physiological section has to do with the structure of 
the eye. It is certain that there are three different receivers of 
colour. Each of them is sensitive to nearly all the colours, but 
one is particularly sensitive to the red at one end of the spec- 
trum, another to the green in the middle, and the third to the 
blue at the other end. When a light enters the eye the three 
organs are stimulated to different amounts, depending on the 
composition of the light: the relative stimulation gives us our 
sensation which we call blue or red or apricot or mauve or any 
other of the hundreds of shades that we can recognise. Now 
it is a curious fact—it must be a fact when you come to think 
of it—that the three organs can be stimulated in the same 
proportions by a number of lights of different compositions, 
which therefore would give us the same colour sensation. 
Consider a yellow primrose for example. The yellow which it 
sends to the eye is a very composite colour from the physics 
point of view. If we put the primrose in the red of the spectrum 
the yellow, it 
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looks yellow, i in the green it looks | green. 
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in the blue does it look black. So it sends to the eye every W 


~ Jength in the spectrum except the blue. But we can find in the ~ | 


spectrum a yellow, composed of a narrow range of wave- — 
~Jengths, which matches the primrose yellow exactly. The eye 
cannot tell the difference between the two yellows, one com-_ 


plex and the other simple. There is a curious contrast here 


with sound and its effect upon our ears. If we play a chord on ; 


the piano we can distinguish the different notes. They do not at 


combine into one. If when we played C and G the resulting 
tone was a simple E in between, the result would be parallel ~ 
with that which we find in the case of light. 

If we look at a strong red light for some time the organ that 
is especially sensitive to red becomes tired. When white light 


then falls upon the eye, the red organ cannot respond pro- 
perly, so that the other two have the advantage and an un- ~ 


balanced message is conveyed to the brain. We see what we 
call the ‘complementary’ colour. This is an effect with which 
we are all familiar. Sometimes one of the three organs is 
permanently ineffective in comparison with the other two, and 
the possessor is then unable to discriminate so many shades of — 
colour as the ordinary person. This is colour-blindness, which - 
means no more than that the colour-blind man differs from — 
the usual run of his fellows. There are individuals to whom 
the very same coloured object appears to be of perceptibly 
different colours or shades of colour when viewed separately 
by the two eyes. And there are other curious effects following 
on the peculiar construction of our organs of vision which I 
cannot deal with now, but which I hope to deal with ner 


What Shall I Read? 


IV—Journals, Diaries and Small Talk 


In his talk on March 6, Mr. W. E. Williams spoke of journals, 


diaries and other varieties of ‘small talk’. His particular recom- 
mendations were Small Talk at Wreyland, by Cecil Torr (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), The Smith of Smiths, by 
Hesketh Pearson (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) and abridged 
versions of Pepys’ Diary (2 vols., Dent, 2s. each). Fhose who 
enjoy this kind of literature will find the following additional 
suggestions useful: 

English Diaries, by Lord Ponsonby (Methuen, 21!s.). An excel- 
lent and representative anthology of long DasHelee from all the 
English diarists. 

The Note Books of Samuel Butler. (Cape, ‘as. 6d.); Sclechoas 
(Cape; 3s. 6d.). A collection of opinions and comments on all 
manner of things by one of the greatest of English satirists. 


The Gentlest Art and The Second Post, by E. V.Lucas (Methuen, — 


3s. 6d. each). T w> brilliant anthologies of English letter-writers. 
An abridgemert of these two books called The Gentlest Art 
(edited by E. V. Rieu) is also available (Methuen, 1s. 3d.). 

Hail and Farewell, by George Moore (Heinemann, 3 vols., 
8s. 6d. each). A vivid and witty commentary on his own contacts 


and experiences in Ireland and England by one of the best — 


prose-writers of modern times. 

Selected Prejudices, by H. L. Mencken; 1st and 2nd Series (Cape, 
3s. 6d.). Two ‘hate’ books of the most amusing kind by one of 
America’s best journalists. 

The Journal of a Disappointed Man, by W. N. P. Barbellion 
(Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d.). The tragic diary of a brilliant 
young scientist who was dying from paralysis. 

Fournal, by Katherine Mansfield (Constable, 7s. 6d.). Katherine 


‘Mansfield died at the height of her success as a short-story 


writer. Her journal is a revelation of her own inner life. 

‘Old Calabria and Siren Land, by Norman Douglas (Secker, 
3s. 6d. each), Against the background of Southern Italy this dis- 
tinguished scholar and wit writes a commentary on the things 
which interest or excite or annoy 

The Journals of Arnold Bennett (3 vols., Cassell, ros. 6d. each). 
A random record of Bennett’s infinite ‘curiosity about life ee 
his multitudinous interests. 
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‘Putting Industry’s House in Order 


By Professor JOHN HILTON 


ATIONALISATION—what a word! I can only plead 
that I didn’t invent it. It was invented in Germany in 
the trying years just after the War, and someone 
brought it across the North Sea and smuggled it into 
our speech. It has been used by many people who weren’t in 
the least sure what they meant by it; you might almost say it 
has been used to mean anything and everything in the re- 
shaping of industry. But the Germans meant something quite 
definite by it; and we only took their word because we also 
were becoming conscious of the fact that we might have to 
think about the ordering of our industries in a way for which 
_ we had no name. We still have no accepted name for it. You 
hear talk about ‘combination’, about ‘reconstruction’, and 
about ‘planning’. Each of these is a label emphasising one or 
other aspect of the same thing. Perhaps it will be best to avoid 
all labels and talk about the thing itself. What is it that we 
are groping towards? It isn’t easy to formulate. It is something 
that involves a new conception of the nature, function and 
status of industries. It is something that means thinking of an 
industry as an organic body, with each separate firm and 
establishment a corporate part of the whole; not all fighting 
each other, but working together to a common policy and 
rogramme, and, mark this, working under intelligent control. 
erhaps that doesn’t startle you or sound very revolutionary. 
If so, you hayen’t yet realised what it implies. 

It is the precise ‘opposite of the economic faith in which 
our fathers were brought up and in which they steadfastly 
believed. They had been taught that things like prices, 
supplies, profits, and wages were best left to look after them- 
selves. Leave each business to pursue its own ends and 
‘natural law’ would ensure that all would be for the best. The 
desire for gain would urge everyone on, competition would 
ensure efficiency and rock-bottom prices, the fit concerns 
would thrive and survive, the unfit would go into the bank- 
ruptcy court, and something called ‘the law of demand and 
supply’ would ensure that everybody got the right things and 
the right wages and the right profit. A wonderful self-acting 
system; beneficently self-impelling and self-regulating. Let 
there be no interference, no sort of concerted control by the 
State or by anybody else, or the beautiful progressive harmony 
would be disturbed. Our fathers and grandfathers said that 
free competition was the life-blood of industry; and they 
believed it. 

Well, there was a lot to be said for the competitive system: 
and there still is. It nurtured a race of self-reliant men. It 
made for push and go and vim and pep. It played the economic 
struggle as a melodrama, full of life and colour and heroism 
and sickening tragedy. And, in the days of its highest fling, 
the compétitive system certainly delivered the goods. But with 
what waste and wreckage, and at what a cost! Such waste 
that our fathers, having an eye to the main chance, began to 

lay tricks with the ‘law of demand and supply’. They 
raed trade associations for the regulation of output and 
‘prices. They amalgamated competing ‘firms, and. formed them 
into combines and giant consolidations. You remember what 
a song we used to make about that. In the years before the 
‘War, the wicked doings of the rings and combines and trusts 
was one of our favourite scandals. We were shocked in all our 
being at this tampering with the sacred principle of com- 
petition. In 1918 a committee was appointed, called the Com- 
‘mittee on Trusts. It was appointed ‘to consider and report 
what action, if any, may be necessary to safeguard the public 
interest’ against the growing menace of trade organisations 
and combinations. I was its secretary, and I wrote a formid- 
able memorandum, which was published with the report, 
newts 3 up and commenting on the whole of the evidence 
we had heard, ©. crn”: 

I have just been looking at. that not very old. Report and 
‘Memorandum, and I am struck by the difference between the 
‘attitude of reasonably well-informed and well-intentioned 

ple then and now. We weren’t entirely one-sided. We 
admitted that there was a good deal to be said for trusts, com- 
bines, and trade associations. We saw the evil in unrestrained 
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competition and the advantages of combination. We admitted 
all that, and gave it a fair showing; but we never for a moment 
thought of it as something so essential to industrial salvation 
that we should encourage it and insist upon it. We saw it 
rather as something dangerous, and our main anxiety was 
to see that monopoly powers were not abused and that the 
public was safeguarded against extortion. We produced a fine 
scheme under which a government department should watch 
over these associations and combines, not as a detective 
watches over the comings and goings of a treasured cabinet 
minister, but as a policeman keeps his eye on one who is sus- 
pected of loitering with intent. 

Only fifteen years; and the tune is changed. The suspect has 
become the saviour. We now say to the leading people in the 
cotton industry, the steel industry, the coal industry: Why 
don’t you people stop this ridiculous competition among your- 
selves, get together, and organise your industries? We implore 
them to do just what we should have feared their doing. Is that 
merely because we don’t know our own minds from one decade 
to another; because we have no fixed philosophy; but all veer 
round to any wind that blows? Not altogether that, I hope. No: 
it is because in the meantime the world has had a bitter experi- 
ence. It is because of the booms and the slumps and the dol- 
drums that have afflicted the world in that fifteen years; and 
largely because of the slow and painful discovery that the 
competitive lowering of prices is the worst possible way of 
dealing with a trade slump. 

Let me try to make this clear. At the beginning of a trade 
depression people are uneasy or scared and they hold off buy- 
ing. Now if prices are left to the play of free competition, what 
happens next is that manufacturers here and there begin to cut 
their prices, hoping to get a bit more of the reduced trade. 
Others follow: they must. Down slides the price level. Does that 
induce people to buy? Not a bit. They hold off still more. Some 
of the firms that have cut below cost get into a bad way. The 
slump deepens. The price-cutting spreads. Rent and interest 
charges remain what they were; but takings shrink as prices 
fall, and producers cannot pay their bills. So it goes on and on; 
every cut in prices making matters worse. The competitive 
principle instead of correcting the initial disorder, intensifies it. 

We have all known for a long time that ups and downs of the 
price level were the plague of industry. The first thing most of 
us did as the slump went on its melancholy way was to blame 
the money-mongers for almost everything. I did it myself. 
Why couldn’t the banks and the treasuries manage their credit 
and currency control so that demand remained steady, and 
consequently prices: steady? No one feels inclined, I should 
think, to dismiss our financial apparatus without a stain on its 
character. But apparently it lacks either the will or the power 
of regulating the volume of demand and ensuring the steadi- 
ness of prices. Very well, then; can industry itself look after 
the steadiness of prices? After all price is what industry allows 
it to be, and if producers generally could prevent prices 
collapsing on top of a shrinking demand, they might make up 
for the impotence of those who ought to be able to control 
demand in so far as demand can be controlled. If the agricul- 
turists of the world had been so.organised during the last 
fifteen years as to prevent the competitive undercutting which 
followed on the expansion of world supplies and the contrac- 
tion of world demand they could have saved themselves and 
the world generally from a lot of misery. 

Now there is nothing new in this if you regard it from the 
standpoint of any one industry. Reading again the evidence 
given in 1918 I see the trade rings and combines had nearly all 
the same reason to give for their formation. There had been a 
time of slack trade. Firms had been cutting prices against each 
other. Profits had fallen to a point at which the industry was in 
a thoroughly bad way. In desperation, to save the industry 
from competitive anarchy, a trade ring or a combine had been 
formed. That was the story told by almost all. So the idea of 
organising an industry for the purpose of stabilising the prices 
of its products is not at all new. What is new is the realisation 
that if more and more industries could effectively stabilise the 
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Japses of the world price level as we have lately seen and | 
suffered under. It is this thought that has made some people. 
- shift their attitude. Others, who are less influenced by prin- ~ 

ciples than by facts, have veered round because of the apparent 


impossibility of getting an orderly contraction of our export 


industries without concerted control over the industry as a 


whole; or because they see no other way of meeting the organ- 


ised competition of other countries. 


‘During the years of depression, the tendency toward the 
association and combination of formerly rival firms has been 
going on; but, I think, with a change of emphasis. The ten- 
dency to associate has had a setback; that towards consolida- 


tion has been intensified. Let me make the difference clear. 


There were always the two forms. By association I mean a 
number of entirely independent firms meeting together now 
and again for the purpose of controlling prices or output or 
both. By consolidation I mean a group of formerly rival firms 


haying dealings with each other, merging in a combine or 
amalgamating in one great and powerful firm. ~— 


-In the first few years of the depression 4 good many of Pir 


trade associations. camé to pieces. Demand fell away so rapidly 


and so far that the members of the associations couldn’t resist. 
the temptation to snatch orders from others by selling | below _ 
«the agreed prices. When that happens a trade association is” 
done for: orderly government ends and anarchy sets in. Some. 
have formed again; but in important cases the independent. 


firms which had previously been in the association have amal- 
gamated.. The prevailing view is that a merger is better than 
an association, There is no breaking away from a merger: once 
in, in for good, or for bad, as the case may be. If that tendency 


is to continue, then we are moving to an organisation of our 


greater industries in which all the establishments, all the 
plants, in the industry will gradually be brought under one 
-single ownership and control; in which the ordering of the 
lay-out of the industry, the buying of material, the getting and 
allocating of orders, the methods of manufacture, and. all 
the marketing will be done under one central direction. The 
firm will be the industry and the industry will be the firm. 

. We are a long way from that. The most we have got is one 
or two industries (the chemical industry is an example) in 
which there is a great consolidation representing the greater 
part of the industry. In other industries (steel and shipbuilding 
are examples) there are a number of outstanding concerns and 


a medley of smaller ones. In others (such as coal, cotton and 
wool), the picture is still one of large numbers of independent . 


concerns of medium size only merging here and there into 
uneasy corporations when the position gets too desperate for 
the individual concerns to hold out any longer. 


You may have your doubts about the desirability and the 
all-over advantages of these combines and consolidations. 
They have not always been a triumphant success; they have 
not always been a brilliant improvement on what had gone 
before. They can develop failings of their own. They, can get 

tied up in red tape. They can get sleepy and reactionary. Their 
control can fall into the hands of visionless men with shop- 
soiled minds. They can fall into the way of being slow at their 
proper job but quick at sniffing out and bludgeoning down 
would-be rivals, They can build a stockade round their pre- 
serves which a would-be new entrant to the industry will find 
it very difficult to climb, and they can make things very 
unpleasant for him if he does get in unless he comes with a 
mighty and courageous backing. Yes, a compactly organised 
industry, lifted by combination above the impact of compe- 
tition, can become inefficient and predatory. All that can 
happen. But it need not happen. Given the right type of con- 
trol, there are great gains to be secured from the merging of 
many small businesses into one centrally owned and centrally 
controlled organisation. At the buying-end great savings can 
be made; in manufacture there can be specialisation of plant 
and allocation of orders; at the selling end there can be 
economies in transport and much more effective marketing. 
But more perhaps than any of these there are the incalculable 
advantages of the free interchange of knowledge and expe- 


rience, particularly as to costs, between all parts of the large 


concern; there are the benefits of having all the scientific and 
technical operations under the control of specialists; and there 
are the gains that may result from having the means of pursu- 
ing and applying scientific research and technical invention. 
But we are a long way, except in one or two branches of 
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of the majority, and at the same time free to seize the advan- 
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_giant concern, and our further development may 


‘that line. For the rest we have a medley of more or less com- be 


peting firms. In our older industries, the-world slump seems 


to have left the competitive system stuck in its own mud; and 
_ the more it struggles the deeper it sinks. It seems to’ detached 


observers that the more the firms comprising these industries 
try to flounder through the depression as a collection of com- 
peting firms working each against the rest the longer must 
any hope of recovery be deferred. It seems desirable that they 
should begin to think and act collectively, no longer wasting — 
energy in doing each other down, but working together to one 
common policy and programme. 

That sounds all very fine; but when it is boiled down to hatha 
business, does it amount to anything very different from the 
old type of trade association, which we used to regard so sus- 
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piciously? Well, the’ effective control which these industries as 


are being asked to organise certainly implies the’ control ons 
output and of prices. Make no mistake about that; it is a car- 
dinal point. But whereas the trade association as we have 
known it and still know it stopped there, content with pro- 
tecting itself against free competition, the present hope is that 
an organised industry will start there and build on price and 
output regulation a constructive forward policy. In all these 
industries there is a surplus of plant. A lot of it is poor plant 
working spasmodically, It is clear that some of it ought to be 


put out of action, out of existence, and production concen=— 
trated in the most efficient plants, working full time. = 


That is one of the things for which our export industries 
are being asked to organise themselves. That done, they need 
to create machinery whereby orders can be centrally received 
and allocated to the plants most suitable for their execution; 
they need to concentrate all their forces on the concerted 
development of the export trade. All that seems good business 
and good sense. Then why is it that the efforts that have beeni 
made to bring all those in the steel, the coal, the cotton, the 
wool and other industries, into effective co-operation, have 
met with so little success? 

Well, it is in part that some of those whose co-operation 
would be essential, just do not believe that the bringing of all — 
the firms in the industry under unified direction would be an 
advantage. They foresee the coming of the red tape, the stiff- 
ness at the joints, and the top-heaviness of which I have 
spoken. They believe that the strength and vigour of the 
industry still lies in the enterprise, adaptability and resource 
of the individual firm, free to manufacture whatever it can get 
orders for, and to sell its own goods in its own way under its 
own trade-marks. They believe that free enterprise and free 
competition are still the life-giving forces of industry. Now 
these are by.no means just the stupid -backward-looking 
people. They include some particularly vigorous and successful 
personalities; heads of firms who see no reason why they 
should give up their sovereign independence and subject them- 
selves to the committee-control of a mixed crowd of good, bad 
and indifferent concerns who will all have their say in how the 
industry should be run, in its policy and its strategy. They will 
admit that some central guidance would be good i in theory; 


but they distrust the prospects of its working in practice for — 


the general good. Their critics regard them as men who, 
by origins, upbringing, early environment and experience, 
find it quite impossible to think of industry as anything but a 
collection of rival.firms each trying to get the better of the 
rest. You will hear them referred to as relics of a bygone 


competitive age; and it is said that the choice before us is 


either to wait, if industry can wait, until the each-for-himself 


type passes away in the course of nature; or to impose upon 


the industry some higher authority which will enforce collective 
action upon them. You must consider what the net result would 
be upon the efficiency of an industry by the compulsory sub- 


jection of some of the more self-reliant to the will of a majority. 


If the nation does make up its mind to impose collective 
control here and there, where it seems most desirable, the com- 
pulsion to co-operate must extend over the whole industry. 


In cotton and in steel, particularly, promising schemes for — 


collective control have "been wrecked, more than once in the 


last ten years, by a minority of firms: who would not join in — 
with the rest. By standing out, they were able to benefit by any 


improvement in prices brought about by the collective action 


tage of not themselves being subject to discipline, 
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' How far are you prepared to go in compelling the long- see that no one commits a breach of the industrial peace: but 
established industries to organise for collective buying, manu- just now it seems to me much more important to think 
facturing and selling, instead of competitive; and how far are __ creatively than to think repressively. If we, each of us, will do 
you prepared to go in giving an organised industry compulsory _ our part in creating a public opinion which expects, confidently 
powers? Your first question will be, I think, what about safe-. expects, of any trade organisation that it shall steadfastly 
guards? Can we make sure that these organised industries pursue, as its object and its goal, not merely the control of 
won’t use their powers to exploit the public? I venture to make. output and of prices, important as they may be, but the con-, 
this suggestion. Never mind about safeguards. If the people tinuous and progressive improvement of the industry as a. 
who are to run our industries are to be people against whom we social service—if, I say, we create a public opinion which 
"need safeguards, then: something-much more serious than a. will expect of an: industry high motives and high standards 
little: mild exploitation is going to happen to us. Of course, of conduct, we may, I think, leave the rest to those who 
_ _ there*will always be a few bad lads about, even in industry;and are training on to be the controllers of industry in the years 


ae 


____we shall want our industrial policeman somewhere handy to ahead. © 
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‘Seven Days’ Hard’ 


By E. M. FORSTER 


Broadcast on March 10 — 


URIOUS I should have got these seven days’ hard. 
I have been thinking a good deal about prisons lately. 
You remember how Richard II says in Shakespeare: 
J have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world. 
Well, I have been studying how to compare the world I live 
in to a prison. I have been wondering where liberty ends and 
restraint begins in contemporary society. I suppose we are 
free. But the number of laws, or of conventions’ which have 
legal force, is enormous. We are certainly not as free as we 
were thirty years back, and when people speak of the growth 
of lawlessness, they don’t mean what they say. I rather wish 
they did: they mean that a new set of lawgivers have arisen, 
and are driving about in armoured cars trying to impose their 
particular form of civilisation through the medium of the 
knuckle-duster. I suppose we are still free. But freedom in 
1934 is an unfashionable word and maybe even the phrase 
‘the Laws’ is out of date. Plato used it, but he lived a long way 
back. Perhaps I ought to have spoken of ‘the orders’. Certainly 
in modern Germany or modern Russia or modern Japan you 
don’t live under the laws any more, you live under the orders. 
You are ordered what to do; the Government has instructed 
the police, the police tell you, and if you disobey or are slow 
in the uptake—biff! We haven’t got to that in England yet, 
and if we get to it I don’t want to be alive; but we are moving 
in that direction, for the reason that the modern state is so 
complicated that it can’t admit the extra complication of 
individual freedom. Organisation must lead to standardisation, 
that’s the trouble. People are easier to manage when they are 
all alike, and if you want people alike you must give up that 
nineteenth-century fad of liberty and pretend you like prison. 
Now, I don’t deny that many restrictions are inevitable, 
but how they increase! We can’t build as we-tike or drink 
when we like or dress as we like. We can’t even undress as 
we like, but when we bathe must wear an increasing amount 
of costume in the combined interest of British modesty and 
British trade. We can’t say what we like—there is this legend 
of free speech, but you try it on: free speech and saying what 
you want to say are very different things. We can’t read or 
write what we like. Oh, by the way, some publishers of repute 
intend to bring out an edition of Joyce’s Ulysses in this coun- 
try: I hope they will get away with it, for it is an important 
work—but we shall see. And, finally, we cannot go where we 
like. Escape is impossible. We can only get out of England on a 
ticket of leave, issued if our conduct has been satisfactory, 
and available for a definite period and destination. This 
ticket of leave is called a passport. Passports have grown in my 
time from a piece of tissue paper, which you got or not as you 
chose, into a book of credentials. They are an outstanding 
instance of the individual’s loss of freedom. He has lost the 
right to lose himself. 
What’s become of Waring 
Since he gave us all the slip? 
But it is nearly one hundred years since Browning wrote that. 
Waring couldn’t give us the slip today. He would be turned 
back at Harwich or Croydon. His Government has got the 


- modern citizen at the end of a string. My own passport was 


granted me by one of the kindest and wisest of our statesmen 
—Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Foreign Secretary. In return for 
the sum of 7s. 6d., Uncle Arthur gave me a little blue book, 
thanks to which I ‘pass freely without let or hindrance’ as 
he phrases it. Until I lose it, or offend some responsible 
official here or abroad, I have the illusion of free movement, 
but of course I am letted and hindered, and so are any foreign 
objects which I try to introduce inside our tariff walls, and 
certain domestic objects which I try to send outside them. 
Such was the trend of my thoughts when I was invited to 
broadcast. And I had amused myself with an experiment. I 
imagined a country where freedom has been much more sup- 
pressed than is yet the case in England—a totalitarian state 


like Germany or Turkey. And I imagined that that same 


country should develop, as it well may, an enlightened and 
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humane prison system, in which everything possible is done 
for the welfare of the criminal: books, lectures, concerts, ser- 
mons, continuation classes, gymnasiums, visits from -noble- 
minded women and thoughtful men—the whole penal reform 
programme. Might not the point be reached where the inside 
of such a prison would begin to resemble the outside? Might 
not the broad. arrow turn into a weathercock, and veer about 
till King Richard II didn’t know which way it was pointing? 
Inside—outside: inside the prison more and more considera- 
tion for the individual, outside it less and less; inside it fewer 
restrictions, outside it more. That is as far as my experiment 
went, but it has been nicely worked out in a French film. 
This film—it is called “A Nous la Liberté’—opens in a prison; 
a very hygienic and well-organised prison. Two of the prisoners ~ 
escape and get work in a gramophone factory—a very hygienic 
and well-organised gramophone factory. In the prison they 
made little wooden horses which moved on a continuous” 
belt, in the factory they make gramophone records which 
move on a continuous belt. Such a difference! One prisoner 
strikes luck. He gets rich. He takes his friend back to his 
private house. It is a very hygienic and well-organised private 
house. It is practically the same as the prison, and so is the 
factory. They haven’t escaped at all, because the spirit of the 
prison is the spirit of modern civilisation. Everything that is 
spontaneous and personal gets stopped. That is the theme of 
‘A Nous la Liberté’, though the prisoners do escape in the 
end. They become tramps. Luckier than Richard II: 
Their vain weak nails 
Do tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, their ragged prison walls. 


Let us look back at the news of the past week and observe a 
few things which have been stopped. The film of ‘Catherine 
the Great’ has been stopped at Berlin, because Miss Elizabeth — 
Bergner is a Jewess. German films have been stopped in 
Czechoslovakia. In Paris, a performance of ‘Coriolanus’ has 
been stopped because it was made the excuse for political 
demonstrations. In England—I am sorry to say that a boy ~ 
named Wilfrid has made a private transmitting set. This is a 
very serious offence, because the ether belongs to the Post 
Office. I scarcely like to mention it over the microphone at all aa 
— it is like condoning heresy from the pulpit of St. Paul’s. The 
ether belongs to the Post Office—the Government has said so, 
and the Post. Office was scandalised by Wilfrid’s broadcasts, 
which took the form of the words ‘Good luck to the G.P.O.’ 
He was tracked out: he said he was very sorry but his interest 
in science had misled him, and he was stopped. Then the town 
council of Faringdon has tried to stop the butchers of 
Faringdon from killing animals on Sunday, under an Act which 
dates from the reign of Charles I. The same Act makes Sunday. 
worship compulsory, so the butchers have retorted by trying 
to stop the town council of Faringdon from not going to 3 
church. I don’t know how'this will end; no more does anyone P 
in Faringdon. Finally, here is one thing that was not stopped, ne 
and that is a packing case which was sent from Bulawayo to 
London. It was supposed to contain a bar of gold—the Gov- 
ernment said» so—but when it was-opened-in the Bank of 
England, the horrified officials found something even worse & 
than Wilfrid: a lump of concrete instead of the gold. Waring - _ 
had given them the slip for once. a 
- Perhaps I should apologise for my frivolity, for I am really 
doing this seven days’ hard in the place of the Reverend Dick - 
Sheppard. I am, as it were, occupying his cell. Mrs-Sheppard — - 
would have talked to you very differently, more eloquently, — 
much more seriously. But all the same he and I love and hate ~~ 
the same things on this earth. We love individuals: we hate  _ 
machines. And what I have tried to do is to havea little hit 
at the machinery which would imprison the spirit of man. 
Prison is no good. Even if it takes a high sounding name, 
like the totalitarian state or patriotism or united national effort, _ 
it is still no good, it is stilt prison. I am not giving you any 
reasons for this statement. It is my faith, and I believe it i 
Mr. Sheppard’s faith, too, Ned 2h 
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AN has been described as a rational animal, as an 
animal who develops social life, as a tool-using 
animal, and an animal who cooks. There is some 
truth in all the descriptions, though the first is per- 
eth a bit ho pe Perhaps more important than any is the 
_ description of man as a believing animal. Man wants to feel 


that life has some meaning. He wants to feel himself as part of 


3 plan which takes account of him and which needs him. If he 


can’t feel this, his cooking, his tools, his social life, tend to lose 
___ their sweetness. He feels perplexed. There are a good many 
“ perplexed people today. — 

_ Science Has Changed Our View of the Universe 


One of the chief causes of the weakening of belief during 
the last few hundred years—for it has been going on quite a 


4 * long time—is the changed outlook caused by the rise of 
7a peaence. 


There are two main factors in the scientific outlook that it 
; will be convenient to begin with, and I shall deal with them 
briefly in their connection with the older forms of popular 


religious belief. Firstly: when the earth was thought to be in 


_ the centre of things and the stars were only a small distance 
away, it was easy to find a place for heaven and a place for 


hell, and so to imagine God, angels and departed spirits as 


having a habitation in the same space as the space of this world. 
They were on the map, so to speak. Secondly: when the earth 


‘ contained large numbers of happenings whose scientific 


causes were not understood, it was easy to attribute many of 
them to the direct agency of, good and bad spirits, and some of 
them to the active intervention of God. There was thus a 
place for spiritual life beyond this world, and a place for 
spiritual agency within this world. The supernatural and the 
natural were really on the same plane, and intermingled. 

‘Tf science had broken down only one of these, men could 
have got on well enough with the other. But science tended to: 
break down both at once. The new science which was deve- 
loped in the seventeenth century gave its attention both to the 
movements of the heavenly bodies and to the explanation of 
events on the earth. It insisted that one method must be used 
for the understanding of both, namely, the search for’natural 
causes. By its success it killed various forms of superstition, 
for example, astrology and the demonology and witchcraft 


__ which had been taken seriously even in the seventeenth cen- 


tury. But by killing superstition, it made the acceptance of any. 
form of 7g agency in the world difficult. And by its 
account of the stars, it made necessary such an enormous. 
extension of the boundaries of the natural world as practically 
to make it impossible to imagine where heaven and hell could 
be. It seemed then as if there was place neither i in nor out of 
the world for anything supernatural. | ; 

- Let me take the case of Sir Isaac Newnes: whi is an interest! 
ing example of an early English way of meeting the situation 
before it had become acute: all the more interesting because he 
_ was the genius who brought to almost complete perfection the 


a Scientific achievement of the previous hundred’ years. He was 


born in 1642 and died in 1727. He came from_ Lincolnshire. 
The fact is important enough, for his nearest University was 


& Cambridge, and it -was there, while he was professor, that he - 


wrote his Principles. of Natural Philosophy. It was published in 
1687; inaugurating a revolution beside which the political revo- 
lution of the next year becomes a minor affair. In 1701, as a 
mark of national recognition .of the value of his services, he 
was appointed Master ss the = a ass which took ese a 
good deal of his time. 


Newton’s iCocspeien of God 


Newton has definite views on the two points I mentioned: 

- namely, where, i in the new order of things, we are to suppose 
God to exist, and what, in the new order of things, we are to 
suppose God to do, Take the first question. Though God has 
ly, He is present everywhere through space. To quote 
. sees 
selves intimately, and thoroughly perceives them; and com- 
. them oly bse their intimate presence to Himself’, 
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the things them- 
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‘Newton then meets, the -problem of an enlarged physical 
universe by bringing God wholly within it, extending it to 
make it adequate to the infinite majesty and glory of God. 


What now are we to suppose God to do in the new order? 
The bodies in space—the stars, sun and planets, etc., including 
our earth—are not to be regarded as God’s body, for God has 
no body. They are His creation, arranged and ordered by 
Him. Newton’s own law of gravitation, and the other. laws 
connected therewith, seemed to be borne out by all the facts, 
and to give an account of how bodies would move if left to 
themselves. The difficulty, however, was that if the heavenly. 
bodies were supposed to be left to themselves for any length 
of time, Newton could not see what prevented the whole | 
system from collapsing. Their order seemed to Newton to 
need the continual hand of God. The so-called natural order 
was really a supernatural one. Here again Newton met the 
ratih situation fairly enough in the light of the facts known to 

im 

The efforts of later scientists made it possible to explain 
why the system of the heavenly bodies maintains itself without 
calling in the regular help of God, and the only point at which 
the system appears to need outside help is at the beginning. 
For the modern difficulty about the universe is that it seems 


‘to be steadily running down, and so it is hard to see how it 


could have got a start unless it were wound up to begin with, 
Thus on the second question—what God does—the spiritual 
descendants of Newton only need God to create and wind up 
the world machine. After that it runs itself. Nor is it easy for 
them to keep Newton’s view of space as the place where God 
is, for space is no longer regarded as infinite. It is easier for 
them to speak of the world itself as a thought in God’s mind, 
putting the world in God rather than God in the world. While 
this may provide some crumbs of comfort for the ordinary 
man, it is not always very helpful to him, nor do I think that 
in the long run it will serve his needs. 


Imagination, the Ally of Belief 


Let me try to say what I mean by belief when I speak ‘of 
man as a believing animal, or at least when I speak of English 
man in this way. The emphasis would be different on the Con- 
tinent. Ideas would count for more. We use the word ‘belief? 
sometimes when we are thinking of matters of fect that are 
relatively trivial, as when someone says that he believes that 
it will rain this afternoon, without being much concerned 
whether it will or not. I am_not using the word ‘belief’ in this 
sense. I am referring to the more deeply felt things. Beliefs 
of this deeper kind are not so much an affair of opinion, as of 
something which is much more widely spread through one’s 
whole being. They are indeed to be described as beliefs 7m,,not 
beliefs about. They. find their natural allies in speech. and 
action which express them without analysing them. The daily 
observances and decencies of life are great strengtheners of 
belief. The commonplaces that sum up an attitude without 
giving an account of it are a natural expression of belief. 
‘Playing the game’ or ‘not letting a man down’ are phrases of 
this kind. If you ask an Englishman to tell you what he means 
by playing the game, he will usually, after groping for alterna- 
tive ways of putting it, fall back on some such statement as, 
‘Well—it’s just—playing the game’. Or at best, he will give 
you an example of the kind of action that shows the game 
being played. Imagination is a closer ally of deep belief than 
reasoned analysis or discussion. The natural mind pictures 
forth its beliefs. The great religious teachers have always 
known that the imagination pictures spiritual truths in merely 
earthly symbols. But they have always known the great value 
of such earthly symbols for strengthening beliefs. 

It is one thing to know that your imaginative picture is not 
likely to be literally true. Itis quite another to know that your 
picture couldn’t possibly be true. That gives a shock not only 
to imagination but also to the belief out of which the imagina- 
tion grows. There was nothing i in the knowledge of past times 
to contradict the imagination when it pictured the spiritual 
life beyond the boundaries of the world, or the divine agency 
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within the world. Imagination had the necessary touch of 
convincingness, to serve as a strengthener of belief. 

I can sum up the effect of science on the ordinary man by 
saying that it is no longer easy for the leaves and flowers of 
imagination to grow on the tree of his belief. And when leaves 
and flowers shrivel in the cold wind, the tree weakens and in 
time dies. The scientist gradually got acclimatised to the wind, 
put forth leaves of a hardier kind; but the ordinary man’s tree 
felt the cold. Is imagination then helpless in the face of this 
situation? I do not think that it is. And modern science in 
some of its aspects is not unsympathetic, as I shall try to indi- 
cate. The way of imagination is no longer easy. It requires a 
harder effort, a greater discipline. The easy way of imagination 
was to keep the ordinary world more or less unchanged, and 
people it with additional beings, interacting with the ordinary 
world. The harder way compels imagination to transform the 
ordinary world, penetrate below its familiar aspects and see it 
in a new way. ; 

What Constitutes a Mystic? 

Let me begin with a more familiar case, and illustrate the 
kind of thing I am thinking of by a question. Can you, being 
grown up, walk down a familiar street and see it with some- 
thing like the fresh and wondering eyes of a child? Can you 
see the play of shadows under a tree in your town street with 
the delight with which you would see it if you were on holiday 


in the heart of the country? Of course not, you may say: who - 


could, and who wants to? Well, I for one would like to. It 
keeps life fresh. It is not silly or romantic. It is an attempt to 
keep the senses awake. ‘I like to eat an apple with all my 
senses awake’, says D. H. Lawrence in one of his poems; and 
to see the familiar merely in the familiar way is to lull one’s 
senses to sleep. Something like that, only more of it, is in- 
volved in the harder way of imagination. It involves not an 
addition to our ordinary way of looking at the world, but a 
change in our way of looking at the world. This doesn’t by 
itself make a man a mystic. Many painters and poets have this 
freshness of vision without being mystics. Something more 
still is needed for that. There are many people who will tell 
you that they often feel the presence in the world of beings— 
spiritual beings of some kind—of a different sort from those 
usually credited by the ordinary person. Not everyone who 
says so can be called a mystic. Many of them are simply 
lightheaded and silly. A man must compel us to call him a 
mystic by. compelling in us, as we come in touch with him, a 
sense that he is raised to a greater stature in spirit through his 
hold on a wider and deeper reality than that to which we can 
penetrate. Carlyle made this impression on J. S. Mill. Blake 
and Wordsworth are familiar enough instances in poetry. Here, 
then, we have a contrast between the ordinary man’s view of 
the world and the world as seen with a different vision, which 
claims to be more penetrating. 

That, you may say, is all very well; but isn’t it just turn- 
ing one’s back on science? And isn’t science truer than 
all this? What has the scientist to say about the spiritual 
presences of such a person as Blake? Isn’t he pretty scorn- 
ful? He is; often, at least. But modern physical science 
has arrived at a point at which it is not anxious to go too 
far in claiming to give the whole truth about the ordinary 
world. Let me give you a simple illustration of the attitude of 
the physical scientist to the world. Look carefully at any 
ordinary picture in a newspaper. It may be a picture of horses 
galloping over a field, with trees in the background and clouds 
in the sky. If asked to say what you see, you will talk of horses 
and trees. But look again. You will find that it contains nothing 
but a number of dots more or less thickly clustered. That is 
one of the modern processes of reproduction, and it is a very 
clever process. The scientist could describe the picture without 
any mention of objects. How could he do it? Roughly, he 
would begin by dividing the picture into squares like those in a 
cross-word puzzle, only much tinier, and then he would give a 
number to each of the squares. Next he would count the 
number of dots in each square. That would be the first stage 
in his account of the picture: he would make a catalogue, each 
square being listed with its number, and the number of dots in 


' it, That catalogue would for him stand for the picture. He 


wouidn’t end there, but we needn’t follow him any further. 
He would proceed to make various calculations and refinements, 
until he ended up by presenting you with a set of formule. 

But you would still want your horses and trees. Does he 
mean that the picture isn’t a picture of horses? That depends 


not on his science, but on his philcso xy. He may say that a 


horses and trees aren’t there, that it s only the eye combining 
the dots that sees them as horses and trees. He may allow you 
to thrill at the picture as a whole, so long as you don’t insist 
too much on the horses and trees, Or he may go further with 
you and allow that as scientist he is not competent to deal with 
the question of what else is there beside dots. Now that is 
similar to what the physical scientist does in the world. He 
puts equations in the place of the familiar world—though he 
isn’t sure about his dots. He may allow you the ordinary 
world somewhat in the same way as he would allow you the 
horses in the picture. He may allow you to have mystical 
feelings in regard to the world as a whole, so long as you don’t 
make assertions about the world in detail. But he may confess 
that he is not competent as scientist to say what else is or is 
not there. 


Four Ways of Looking at the World 

Let me sum up. We seem to have four ways of looking at the 
world, each making certain claims. First, the world as repre- 
sented by the equations of the physical scientist; second, the 
familiar world as seen by the ordinary man; third, the ordinary 
world transformed in its detail by the poet and the mystic of 
the type I spoke of earlier; and fourth, the world felt and re- 
sponded to as a whole, by the mystic of another type, with whom 
the scientist might feel more at home. The scientist no longer 
claims that his is the only possible view. He leaves the others 
open. 

Which zs the world? Can we get a view which enables us to 
have all of them, or to move from one to the other? Is any to be 
preferred as more trustworthy than the rest? Can we get a 
trustworthy view which will give us, if not the old beliefs 
back again, then some way to new beliefs? . 

That, I think, is the problem we have to face today. 


Falling Out of an Aeroplane 


Broadcast on March 7 


I am a Canadian student at the Air Service Training School 
at Hamble, Southampton, where I am learning to fly—and 
when I say that, I mean learning to fly an aeroplane and not 
learning to fly like a bird. So you can judge of my astonish- 
ment when the aeroplane in which I was passenger on Monday 
afternoon tipped me out, and I found myself falling from a 
height of 4,000 feet into the small market town of Bishop’s 
Waltham. 

This is what happened. I went up with my friend, August 
Hell, who was practising aerobatics, little knowing that I 
myself should soon be doing them at the end of a parachute. 
He was just practising a slow roll, which means inverting the 
machine, when the harness which bound me came undone, 
and I fell out. I had only been flying for about eight months, 
and although I have always worn a parachute I had never 
had the experience of using one, and I hadn’t expected to 
use one then. I don’t know whether I was frightened or not. 
I probably was, but it all happened so quickly that I didn’t 


have much time to think about anything—except pulling the . 


rip cord of my parachute. I am glad I thought about that. I 
suppose I must have dropped about 700 feet before my ’chute 
opened. I was head first at this moment, and the opening 
*chute gave me a terrific tug and jerked me right round, into 
a. feet-first position. After this, everything was O.K. and I 


» came down to earth at what seemed a gentle pace until, about 


200 feet from the ground, I saw it rushing up to meet me. 
I landed fairly heavily on to some muddy ground, just missing 
some trees, and except for straining one leg a bit I was unhurt. 
My pilot had seen me fall, and followed me down. He was 
scared to death on my account, and greatly relieved to see 
the parachute work and to find me safe and sound. - 

As a matter of fact, if you could see me now you might think 
I was underestimating the damage, since I’ve got a bandage 
over one eye and a scratched face, but that wasn’t anything 
to do with this story—that happened next day when the car 
in which I was riding also slow-rolled and threw me out 
through the sunshine roof. The roof was shut at the time, 


but I came out all the same, taking the roof with me. And 


that’s all I can tell you, except that I’m just wondering what’s 
going to happen to me tomorrow. a 
Jt W. S. SOULE — 


by 
i. 
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__ Out of Doors 


HE first item in the programme is pruning. I know that 
the word suggests to many a mysterious operation only 
es to be undertaken by the practised hand. Actually, it 
2 presents no great difficulty, provided that the twofold 
_ object in view is clearly understood. We want to keep our rose 
_ plants shapely, and we want to keep them in full vigour that 
they may give good results for several years. If the plants were 
allowed to develop naturally, growth would be made almost 
entirely at the upper partof the shoots, successive lateral growths 
would become weaker and weaker, the plants would be leggy 
and the blooms insignificant. An aim, therefore, is to encourage 
the production of sufficiently strong lateral growths from last 
year’s wood to bear good blooms, and also fresh growths from, 
or near to, the base of the plant. These latter will be especially 
valuable in the following year. Pruning is a means to these 
desirable ends. 
; In its wider sense pruning includes the removal of weak and 
4 worn-out wood, useless soft pithy growths and any superfluous 
% shoots which would tend to overcrowding; and pruning proper, 
j the appropriate shortening of the hard, well ripened shoots 
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made in the previous season. How far these shoots are to be cut 
- back depends upon the growth of the plant to be dealt with. 
Varieties differ widely in this respect. Some make strong shoots, 

d others are less vigorous. Some are dwarf in habit, others branch- 
ing. Roses come broadly within two groups, the stronger growers 
and those of less vigorous habit. Then apply this simple rule, 
though it may sound paradoxical: prune the stronger growers 
lightly, and the less strong growers more severely. With this 
general rule in mind shorten the shoots, leaving about six inches 
of last season’s growth in the one case and only three or four 
inches in the other. I mention inches merely as a rough guide. 
Observation and judgment will be necessary in applying the rule 
to individual plants, but one can hardly make a serious mistake 
unless it is from fear of cutting back too much. Even on the 
same plant, there will be stronger and weaker shoots; the rule 
still holds good. Cut back according to the strength or otherwise 
of the shoot, not all shoots to a dead level, the weaker shoots to 
be shortened most. Always cut back to a dormant bud or eye. 
Cut to an eye pointing outwards, if possible, with a slightly 
sloping cut, close, but not too close, to the eye. If the cut is 
begun about on a level with the eye, on the opposite side from 
. the eye, it will end a quarter of an inch or so above it. If a piece 
of shoot is left above the eye it will presently die and look 
unsightly. ; . 

’ Hither knife or secateurs may be used—the choice is com- 
paratively unimportant, so long as the knife is really sharp and 
the secateurs will cut and not bruise the shoots. The knife makes 
the neater job. A pruning knife with a long and rather narrow 
blade will be most serviceable. Secateurs are handy for removing 
old wood. Gloves will be necessary to protect the hands from 
sharp thorns. Place the foot firmly at the side of a plant when 
pruning, especially in the case of newly planted roses, to avoid 
any disturbance of the roots. Roses planted last autumn should 
. be cut down to within-three inches of the point of union of the 
rose with the briar stock on which it is budded. This first 

pruning after planting presents no difficulty. At the same 
time, see that the plants are firmly in the ground, if not, tread 
round them when the soil is reasonably dry. A firm root run is 
essential, 

Garden roses should be pruned any time in the second half of 
“March. I have heard the fear expressed that frost may damage 
the plants if pruned too early. There is no ground for this idea. 

The hard, well-ripened shoots cut back to a dormant bud will 
not be harmed by frost, and unless the weather is unusually mild 
signs of new growth will not be very obvious for three or four 
weeks. It is these young tender shoots which are liable to damage 
by frost late in April, and more so in May. With average weather 
conditions pruning a week or two earlier, or later, will make very 
little difference as regards the amount of new growth at this 
critical period. Ra? 

Immediately after pruning is finished, the beds may be given 
__adressing of bone meal and lightly forked over, care being taken 
-_ not to disturb more than the two or three inches of soil at the 
' ‘surface. Tf the beds were mulched with animal manure in the 
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Spring Work Among the Roses 


By SIR EDWARD HOLLAND 


autumn, any loose strawy litter should be removed. Bone meal 
is a safe and slow acting fertiliser. Chemical manures should be 
used with the greatest care. The first essential is to get the plants 
well established with healthy and vigorous root action, Then the 
question of feeding, to which amateur growers often attach 
undue importance, is a simple matter. 

I am interpreting ‘Spring Work among the Roses’ to cover 
the growing season from pruning almost to the time of flower- 
ing. During the whole of this period the hoe is one of the most 
valuable garden implements, and should be in constant use to 
keep the surface of the soil loose and open to the beneficent 
influences of sun and air. It is especially necessary after heavy 
rains to prevent caking and subsequent cracking of the ground. 

In about four weeks from the time of pruning, probably in the 
last ten days of April, new growth will be apparent, and from 
that time onwards during May a sharp look-out must be kept 
for a most tiresome pest, the rose maggot. Usually its presence 
may be detected by the curled or doubled leaf, and by pinching 
the curled leafand the concealed grub between finger and thumb, 
it can be destroyed. 

When the new growths have made good progress, the danger 
of frosts is over, andthe tiny rosebuds have formed in the sheath 
at the tip of the shoots (usually in the third and fourth weeks of 
May ,varying a little according to the season and locality), go 
carefully over the plants and remove all weak and blind shoots, 
the aim being to give the stronger shoots retained ample space 
for development, with a full share of sun and air. Overcrowding 
is particularly to be avoided. Green fly can be a great nuisance, 
especially after the plants have received a check from cold drying 
winds or chilly nights. This pest may be kept under by spraying 
with one of the approved washes, in which soft soap is a main 
ingredient. Afterwards use the syringe to spray the foliage freely 
with clean water. Care should be taken to use the wash at the 
proper strength, and to choose a genial evening both for the 
wash and the subsequent cleansing with water. 

The rose is particularly susceptible to atmospheric influences, 
Sometimes all goes well, the nights are warm, rain comes along 
when wanted and the plants present a picture of health. At 
another time the plants may suffer from cold drying winds. 
Little can be done to counteract the effect of adverse conditions 
until warmer weather arrives. Then an evening spray with water 
of the temperature of the air will be very beneficial, and in 
suburban gardens the frequent use of the syringe is specially 
recommended, to keep the foliage clean. 

The rose is a moisture-loving plant. In a dry season, all roses, 
newly planted roses in particular, will be helped by one or two 
waterings. Mere sprinkling of the surface of the soil is not 
enough—each plant must be given a good soaking if water is 
needed at all. 

Artificial stimulants, whether sprinkled on the surface of the 
ground to be washed in by rain, or in Jiquid form, should be 
used only for well established plants, and then with caution. It 
may be true that roses are ‘gross feeders’, but the plants must be 
in a condition to benefit by nutriment, When the plants are in 
full growth with well developed leaves, and the tiny rosebuds 
are appearing, root action will be most vigorous. Then feeding 
will be helpful, and the object of feeding most surely attained 
by giving it in liquid form. A bag of sheep or cow droppings 
placed in a tub of water will make a safe and suitable liquid. 
Failing these ingredients, there are specially compounded rose 
manures, but almost any good general fertiliser will do using 
not more than an ounce to a gallon of water. The mixture should 
be made up in a tub or tank a day or two beforehand and given 
only when the soil is moist, once a week from the third week in 
May to the third week in June. But none should be given to 
newly planted roses in the first season. 

I have referred to judicious thinning of shoots about the end 
of May. Thereis a further step to be taken in the early part of 
June by those who desire fine blooms, the process of disbudding 
—that is, the gradual removal of the small side buds, leaving 
only the centre bud if that is perfect. If not, it may be removed 
and one of the smaller side buds retained, Disbudding is speci- 
ally recommended when blooms are desired for cutting. If they 
are solely for garden decoration, disbudding is léss necessary. 
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‘The Relation of Sculpture and Architecture 


CULPTURE and its relation to architecture wilt 
always be a subject which offers scope for writing and 
discussion; it is one of the stock headings under which 
any sort of person can write or express an opinion. 
People are continually suggesting that sculptors eigen be 


employed working for architects in 
connection with architecture. A 
little analysis of the situation would 
make it easy to realise why sculp- 
tors are having less and less to 
do with architecture. 

I do not think many sculptors 
are particularly interested in archi- 
tecture—other than with the 
pleasure they derive from looking 
at a good building; and it is quite 
certain that the majority of archi- 
tects know little of sculpture and 
still less of sculptors. Practically all 


recentexamples of sculpture applied ~ 


to architecture have consisted of 
nude ladies and gentlemen standing 
on pedestals, nudes struggling in 
spandrels above doorways, bananas 
and grapes tied up with ribbons 
hanging from the walls, a lion’s 
head in a keystone and, at most, 
an imitation Parthenon frieze run- 
ning the whole length of the 
building; most of which, no doubt, 


have been first modelled in.clay in | 


the ‘artist’s studio, then copied in 
stoné by a journeyman carver, and 


By JOHN SKEAPING 


Colossi of Rameses“II at the entrance to the rock temple of Abu-Simbel (c, 1250°B.c.) 


Casa de Monjas—part of a Maya temple in the Chichea district, Murciest (¢. 1-700 A.D, ) 
British Museum _ 


finally placed upon the building which, in all probability, the 
artist has never seen. 
- This lack of correlation between sculpture and architecture 
is definitely a manifestation of the influence of Greek art in the 
past, which was undoubtedly responsible for the prevention of 


E.N.A: 


any further development, Further. discus- 


sion. of work under this influence is a waste: 


of time as there never was any unity between 
them. The modern architect, using steel 
and concrete, rightly finds no place for, and 
keeps his building free’ from, useless ex- 
crescences; flat walls and simple construc- 
tion being .the natural sexDrESSIOR of steel 


_and concrete. 


The modern epee fie fat better quali- 
fications than had the sculptors of twenty or 
thirty years ago. He carves directly in. stone 
and wood, .and there: are sculptors who 
have experience in the: working of concrete, 
though -it seems to be taking considerable 
time for this fact to become generally known; 
and there are still many people who are sur- 


prised when they learn of the number of 


sculptors working in this way for experiment 


~ entirely on their own in the present day. 


In all the best examples where sculpture 
is seen in relation to architecture—Egypt, 
Mexico and Europe of the Romanesque— 
one gets the feeling that the sculptor has 
carved his sculpture out of the building, or 
rather that the sculptor has carved the build- 
ing. The whole construction produces one 
sculptured and architectural effect. If, for 
instance, one takes an Egyptian rock temple 
and tries to remove the sculpture from it 
—teaving no item that -contributes to the 
sculptural effect—nothing would Scie 
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Facade of the Church of San Michele, Lucca (twelfth and thirteenth centuries) Alin 


The same inseparability. applies to Mexican sculpture and 
architecture and, in fact, to any example in which sculpture 
and architecture are finely related; but in the buildings of: the 
Victorian and Edwardian periods, the sculpture could easily 
be removed by simply lifting off their . pedestals the pots, 
urns, busts and figures—without incompletion resulting from 
their absence. Indeed, their removal would more often be 
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an improvement that could: be heightened only by their total 
destruction. 

If there is to be any co-operation between the sculptor and 
the architect; then’ co-operation must begin with the initial 
conception of the building. The sculptor and the architect 
must work with a complete unity of idea. I am not inclined to 
the opinion, however, that either sculpture or architecture has 
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a fit purpose only in conjuncture with the other. In recent 
times it has become our heritage to enjoy things done for their 
own simple and direct purpose. Sculpture possesses this appeal 
and therefore needs no excuse for its existence. Throughout 
the ages there has always been detached sculpture, done to 
help the visualisation of religious concepts, but there has never 
before existed sculpture, as that of today, which begins and 


ends with its own message. It has now crystallised upon itself _ 


and, possibly, through the crystallisation, become somewhat 
limited. This makes me a little apprehensive. With a complex 
development of this 
kind, the purification 
of the already puri- 
fied, the limitation 
of the already 
limited, may tend 
towards sterility, and 
there is a fear that 
the present amount 
of artistic in-breed- 
ing, so to speak, by 
concentration on the 
mechanical problem 
ofart, will deteriorate 
the quality of the art 
produced—as it has 
deteriorated the 
wire-haired terrier. 
The error in the 
secondary considera- 
tion of technique on 
the part of the artist 
is not unlike that of 
‘points’ which are at 
cross purpose to 
‘efficiency’ in breed- 
ing dogs. It happens 
sooner or later with 
highly-bred animals 
that constant breed- 
ing for the points of 
score-card-judgment 
eventually lead to 
the ruin of both the 
strain of the animal 
and the judgment of 
the breeder. If the 
breed is to survive, 
animals must be bred 
for points that are 
synonymous with 
efficiency rather than 
with the fixed notion 
of a type; the comparison of this to the deterioration of sculp- 
ture in architecture is for a similar reason that architecture 
is considered in relation to a prefixed notion of what it 
should be instead of its efficiency. Possibly, nothing worse 
has as yet happened than the birth of a new academic phase 
of sterility, the truth of which will not be apparent to the 
world until the newness has worn off. 

Mediocrity has always preponderated; that is to say, that 
the academic artists are merely changing their skins to keep up 
with the fashions in styles. In contrast to the mediocrity, 
artists of outstanding originality and genius are those who are 
responsible for these frivolous skin-changes by their deeper 
concern with the adjustment of art expressions to the chang- 
ing conditions of life. To continue, I think it would be to the 
advantage of both sculptor and architect to work together, in so 
far as it would lead them back to the common activity in which 
they were once associated in Egypt. 

There is no new solution. Evolution goes in cycles, but we 
are today in the privileged position of being able to view the 


Cathedral Seca ay, San Donnino (twelfth and Sees centuries) 
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cultural. world from an armchair. There is nothing for the 
architect or sculptor to do that has not been done before, for 
most things have been done already superlatively well. Things 
have, however, to be constantly redone—but with new signi- 
ficance—to complete the cycles of evolution which we know as 
progress. 

An example of a new conception of sculpture is apparent in 
a work shortly to be shown in London—‘The Cathedral’, by 
one of our leading modern sculptors, Mr. Leon Underwood, 
whose work is to be exhibited at the Leicester Galleries in 
April. This work is 
a sculpture designed 


actual building, and 
I think is the first 
recent attempt to 
make architecture 
the motif for a sculp- 
ture as the Egyptians 
did. It seems to me 
to be of very great 
importance to put 
forward an idea 
which, whilst being 


time a reiteration of 
fundamental truth, 
and it supports my, 
belief that true 
originality is found 
both away. from pre-, 
vailing fashion and 
the desire to do 
something which 
has mever been done 
before. 

In conclusion, I 
feel that one can 
say with certainty 
that good sculpture 
is good architecture 
and that good archi- 
tecture is equally 
good sculpture. No 
amount of propa- 
ganda and _ other- 
wise misguided 
goodwill will accom- 
plish a return to 
this unity, but only 
the sure and event- 
ual discovery by the 
architect and the 
sculptor that the zsthetic essence of their appeal is now, as 
it always has been, in common identity. 
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The University of Chicago Press has published an Illustrated 
Guide, over 50 pages in length, to supplement for listeners the 
series of broadcasts now being given in the programmes of the 
National Broadcasting Company of America on ‘Art in America 
from 1600 to 1865’. The Guide has been prepared by Harold 
Stark with the co-operation of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It challenges interesting comparison with the guide to 
British Art recently published by the B.B.C. to supplement 


Professor Gleadowe’s series of talks. The American booklet | 


includes 8 pages in colour, but costs the listener a dollar, as 
compared with ninepence for the British product. It also con- 
tains a longer explanatory text; but the illustrative material, 
though well reproduced, displays more the poverty of American 
“Art than anything else. Neither in sculpture, architecture, nor 
handicrafts is there much that is’ first-class and it is only in 
portraiture that American painting as here represented seems 
to win distinction. It seems a pity that the survey terminates at 
1865, for Americz’s contribution to modern Art would ee 
-have been worth a concluding discussion. 
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_ Austria and Germany — Seer Fes 
mE you give room to the personal views of an opponent of Mr. 
a Vernon Bartlett I hope you will open also the columns of ‘Points 
from Letters’ for someone we rene’ pics Mr. Vernon Seed 
— lett’s Statements. = —- = 
In the same way as Piast was bisheark against the Fast in eh 
fifteenth century, Austria, then Ostmark, was ‘boundary of the 
‘a Empire of Charlemagne. For more than a thousand years Ger- 
“ ta many’s history was Austria’s history, and it was quite natural 
- __ that after the War the German part of the collapsed Austro- 
- Hungarian Monarchy strove for the Anschluss. The Kaiser only 
38 was the connecting link for the various nationalities of Austro- 
Hungary. The claim for the Anschluss, : according to the Sovereign 
_ Right, was in the programmes of all parties of the republic 
Deutsch-Oesterreich (which was. its original name). Only since 
the present Austrian g government was compelled to make palatable 
the obligation which it entered into in Lausanne when con- 
tracting the loan in 1932, 1.€., to Keep Austria autonomous (our 
country is by no means independent!), the ‘Austrian Nation’ 
_ was made up, but it has never existed. 
Your correspondent Mr. Blumenthal i is not GappianRostriai 
_ and therefore not entitled to identify the feelings of the German- 
Austrian people with his views. The news in the British dailies 
a : on the recent events in Austria has shown that England has 
now a better understanding of the situation in Austria. Just as 
& _ a country ‘cannot in the long run be enslaved by a Saaetan Powe, 
_-_—s8O:-O government can prevent the popula-_ 
tion of Austria from going the way which is °” 
marked by history, culture, and feeling. 
= .-* Vienna Rare KNOLLMEYER 


Not asa pean trying to let ihe Beith publicy. 
see what is really going on in our country—we 
are past wanting to try that—but as a former 
__ student of British universities to which I feel 
deeply obliged, do I beg to be allowed to point 
s out that Mr. Blumenthal’s facts of German _ 
__» history, which he brings up against Mr. Bartlett 
(in your issue of February 23), are entirely of 
____ his own making, to his own not very obscure 
. ends. lam not going into details. A look into the 
Encyclopedia Britannica will prove this. But. - 
__ will you let me correct only the first two of - 
his statements—as specimens of the whole? 
‘Mr. Blumenthal likes the Habsburg Dynasty, 
ye hates Germany, loathes- ‘Prussia, as well he _ 
. “= may: but is that sufficient reason to instruct 
E a British public ‘that Austria had already given 
___ to Germany her national epic, the Nibelungén- ~ 
' lied’ when the Prussians began to colonise the 
Slavs? The fact is that the Nibelungenlied (a 
purely western production with the Rhine as 
its main field of action) existed centuries be- 
fore Austria was even a name or before any 
Prussians. ‘ 
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Another curious fact isthat Mr. Blumenthal 


iT) and many other gentlemen of his type are most violently in love | 


__-with the ‘Holy Roman Empire’. This Holy Roman Empire with 
Vienna for capital and the Habsburgs ‘as shield, heart and head,’ 
___as Mr. Blumenthal will have it, has the one divaback that it did not 

__ exist. What did exist was a ‘Heiliges Rémisches Reich Deutscher 

___ Nation’ (a “Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’). This 

was the title Charlemagne bestowed on his Empire when he 

had conquered Italy and had been crowned by the Pope at 

Rome (800). The endeavour to maintain the Holy Roman 

territory within the Empire (known as ‘Romerziige der 

_ Deutschen Kaiser’) fills our history till the Habsburgs came. 

Right from the beginning they abandoned all interest in this 
.- unprofitable business and concentrated their energies on the 

g * east, creating a stronghold of money and crown lands for them- 

selves. After that their main interest was with their own lands. 

_ The Empire was ‘a negligible quantity, so much so, that the 

so-called Emperor made 30 years’ war against the western part 


° 
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of the Empire; sold the Artois, sold Alsace-Lorraine; killed the 
German population of the Netherlands, drove Switzerland into 
independence, etc. Frederick the Great and Bismarck knew what 
they were about when they decided for a smaller, but German, 
Empire in order to save the West from the excellent business 
qualities of the Eastern Habsburgs. It is quite comprehensible 
that Mr. Blumenthal does not approve of what they did. But why 
is it necessary that England, therefore, must be misinformed 
right down to the remotest corners of our history? 
Frankfurt-an-der-Oder MarI£ JOACHIM-DEGE — 


Psychic Phenomena 

The real point of i issue between Mr. Scott-Moncrieff and myself 
vis ‘that we have different views as to what is ‘evidence’ - What 
your correspondent calls an ‘admirable report’, I call an’ ex 
parte statement, and I suggest that the reason why the ‘Margery’ 
supporters were two years in publishing their apologia was 
because of the damning evidence provided by Dr. Harold 
Cummins. All the fresh experiments they cite could have been 
made in a month. Dr. Cummins is the foremost finger-print 
expert of America and he insists (‘Walter’ Hands, p. 208) that 
the right thumb-prints of the spirit ‘Walter’ and the living 
dentist ‘originate from one and the same digit’. I do not suppose 
that many of your readers are finger-print experts, but I am 
enclosing a photograph showing enlargements of both the 


__ members of the German nationwere yet called Left: Photograph of a representative wax mould of the ‘Walter’ right thumb. Right: An 


ink-print of the right thumb of a living Boss dentist 


‘spirit’s’ and the dentist’s right thumb-prints, which even the 
layman can see are identical in scores of characteristics, twenty- 
seven of which are indexed. A similar photograph used in 
evidence against an alleged murderer would send him to the 
gallows ten times over. ‘Margery’ lives within a stone’s-throw 
of Cambridge (Mass.) and if I were she, and could produce the 
thumb-marks of a ghost on plastic material, I would go on my 
knees to the scientists of Harvard University and implore them 
to endorse my claims. If ‘Margery’s’ claims can be substan- 
tiated, she can revolutionise science in a night. What occurs, 
however, is that these ‘miracles’ are produced in back parlours 
before a carefully-chosen audience of: believers. 

Concerning the ‘enclosed microphone’ experiment, your. 
correspondent says ‘your reviewer shouts in italics that no 
record of this miracle has been published’. Of course I said 
nothing of the sort: I quoted Mr. Thorogood as saying, ‘the 
record of which has not yet been published’. Actually, a brief. 
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mention (twenty-one lines of large print) only is made of the 
microphone box. I reiterate, does Mr. Scott-Moncrieff expect 
Science to accept this alleged miracle on an ex parte statement, 
entirely unverified, of which we have only the barest details? 
I will not take up your space in discussing the Boston broadcast 
of the gramophone record. There is not the slightest evidence 
that the voice put over the ether was anything but a repro- 
duction of the voice of a normal human being. 
Your REVIEWER 


Inquiry Into the Unknown 


Dame Edith Lyttelton’s talk rouses the important questions: 
can we believe in precognition without believing in predestina- 
tion; and, if so, what becomes of free will? Are we to suppose 
that there is a Someone (call it God) who has mapped out every 
event that is to happen and we are but pawns in its game? If 
the sinking of the Lusitania was ordained a year beforehand (as 
foreseen by Dame Edith Lyttelton) is it not illogical to blame 
the Germans for sinking it? I find it extremely difficult to 
believe that my subconscious mind knows what is to happen 
tO me in a year’s time, or in a week’s time. Why should it? 
I crave a logical answer. 

Wellingborough Mary L, PENDERED 


A Transplanting Tool in Sierra Leone 


‘The Japanese Farmer’, in your pages of February 28, is inter- 
esting reading. Some day you may be able to tell us something 
about the farmer of British West Africa. I like 
the description of rice cultivation in the islands 
on the opposite side of the world, but the author 
would have added to his laurels if he had told us 
something of the Japanese methods of trans- 
planting. For instance, in the Protectorate of 
Sierre Leone, where some of the finest rice in the 
world is grown, a similar transplanting of rice has 
been the custom of African farmers, living in 
suitable localities, for generations past. The seed 
is sown on the land, and as soon as the seedlings 
are at the right stage they are pulled up, taken to 
the swamps, and transplanted, the implement 
shown in the illustration being the agricultural 
tool used for the purpose. A handful of the rice 
seedlings is taken in one hand, the ‘transplanter’ 
being in the other. The V portion of the tool is 
inserted above the roots of a seedling and with 
one straight ‘shove’ the operation is completed; 
there is no making a hole in the mud with a stick, 
burying the roots, and covering them up. The 
whole thing is done in the twinkling of an eye. 

A Japanese professor of agriculture, to whom I 
described the Sierra Leone methods of rice culti- 
vation, told me that the tool (in the illustration) 
is the best he has ever seen, and he was much 
intrigued by the fact that an ‘uncivilised’ African could invent 
anything so useful, the iron portion being made of local iron of 


-almost non-corrosive quality, the handle of durable timber grown 


in the country, and the whole, in measurements, being the multi- 
ple of half an inch! 
Deal W. ADDISON 


Whither Britain? 


Mr. Michael Roberts, in his provoeative talk on ‘Whither 
Britain?’ has opened up a wide field for discussion. It is most 
encouraging to see emphasised so strongly the often overlooked 
fact that the school of today is fighting against influences, 
admittedly unwholesome, which are only too active in the 
modern world. The appeal of cheap and sex-ridden fiction, of 
vulgar and sensational films, of advertisements which sacrifice 
truth and beauty to the cheapest form of snobbery and exclu- 
siveness, has set up an entirely false standard of values. Origin- 
ality of outlook and independence of judgment are alike at a dis- 
count. The appeals of the daily Press, and of the advertisements 
upon which it thrives, are nicely calculated to evoke just those 
stock responses which they desire. Only in exceptional cases can 
the educationist hope to inculcate that critical awareness which 
is the only effective bulwark against this form of propaganda. 
But even Mr. Roberts’ intelligent and disinterested Press is 
not enough, In most cases the damage is done at an age when 
the influence of the cinema is much more obvious than that of 
the newspaper. It is not only that the child habitually seeks his 
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entertainment in what is Bae artistically false aa ofte: 


morally harmful; but his whole concept of what constitutes a 


reasonable life is ‘warped, often irremediably so. The censorship, 
and the ‘A’ and ‘U’ classification of films, have ignored the real 
issue, by merely excluding the more obvious outrages upon one’s 
moral sensibilities, What is needed is a constructive effort, an 

attempt to provide, at least for the coming generation, a type of 


entertainment which (while it should avoid the damning title of | 


‘Educational Films’) could provide material which is both enter- 
taining and instructive. 

I am aware of the implications of this proposal, the necessity 
for State intervention, and for the attack upon the capitalistic 
interests so formidably entrenched against us. But just how 
much longer are we going to allow an illiterate, uncultured 


moneyed interest not only to tell us where we are to live, but 


also what we are to do with our lives? 


Oundle A. F. W. PRATT 


On scholastic matters -I would not cross swords with Mr. 
Roberts, but as the General Manager of a multiple retail busi- 
ness I know a little about profit-snatching because my bread- 
and-butter depends upon it. Now the main difference between 
my job and that of Mr. Roberts is the difference between an 
acrobat performing without a safety net and one with that secu- 
rity beneath him. If I could accept the thesis of synonimity for 
theory and practice I should be a Communist, but it is my 
experience that profit-snatching is still an effective measurement 
of efficiency; and if this be disputed will Mr. Roberts compare 
the leading multiple traders with the Co-operative Societies for 
value, style and display? With much of Mr. Roberts’ discourse I 
concur heartily. - 
London, W.9 ‘TRADER 

‘The King’s Tryall’ 

No one with the most elementary knowledge of the events of the 
time, would doubt that the Army, in bringing about the death of 
the King, did so quite deliberately. Cromwell himself, after 
three years of doubt, reached the same decision. The trial was 
not strictly a trial at all, but a great declaration (stage-managed, 
if you like, in order to impress Europe) that a King was not a 
sacred and irresponsible being. The Puritans did their job with 
as much order and decency as the circumstances allowed. 
There is no need to import branding-irons and other fictions, 
and the gossip of Venetian ambassadors and royalist journals 
adds nothing to the story that is worth telling. ’ 

Chingford Fee HAYWARD 


As several of your readers are bringing forward somewhat 
elementary considerations for the confutation of Mr. F. H. Hay- 
ward, who wrote to you protesting against the broadcast of the 


trial of Charles I, may I. (without consulting the gentleman 


named) call attention to the fact, which is evidently being over- 
looked, that this is F, H. Hayward, M.A., D.Litt., author of the 
latest book on Cromwell (reviewed in your issue of February 
28)? Such expressions as ‘if F. H. Hayward would compare the 
evidence of these instances with official documents of the time’, 
and quotations from ‘the Venetian State Papers during the 
month of December, 1648’ are, then, quite beside the mark. We 
may be sure that ‘F. H. Hayward’ knows all those pieces of 
evidence—and a vast deal more. 

For myself, I would like to say that the whole project of repre- 
senting this trial dramatically seemed false. A highly contro- 
versial episode in English history cannot in fairness be so pre- 
sented. In a debate (say between John Drinkwater and Hilaire 
Belloc), both sides could have been put forward and this would 
have been in accordance with the traditions of fair play that the 
B.B.C. has already established. The political events leading up 
to the trial would in a debate have been at least just touched on, 
and these are essential to an estimate. Further, though the trial 
was, as every historian admits, quite unjust, considered purely 
as a trial, listeners would have been reminded how very many 
trials under Charles I and Laud had been carried out with an 
equal disregard of nineteenth- and twentieth-century principles 
of elementary justice. 

To make my position clear may I say that there are allegations 


frequently made against the Cavalier party which to me would ~ on 


seem equally unsuitable for treatment in a play—requiring as. 


they do, for their understanding, the presentation of a back- — by 


ground of fact such as could not be expected to be present in the 
mind of the average listener, and such as could not be introduced 
in the dramatic form—which form requires, clear-cut issués 
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_ Do We Want to ‘Restore’ the Past? 
_ With much that Mr. H. Picton Warton says in his letter in THE 
_ -LisTener of February 28 it would be futile to disagree, though 
__ when he advocates an ‘absolute belief in the present’ he is asking 
_ for a good deal. The most confident of modern architects might 
< be forgiven for thinking that on the whole his Georgian or 
Tudor predecessors had better grounds for confidence in the 
quality of their work than he himself can possibly have in the 
present disorganised state of the building industry. There were 
doubtless those in Belgium and France who would have been 
glad to have seen the whole of the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas following modern town-planning lines, but 
perhaps in this case there is more to be said for the restorers 
than some of their English critics are inclined to admit. The 
point of view of a people who had seen their architectural 
inheritance, their towns and villages and farm buildings, 
practically obliterated in four disastrous years of war, could 
hardly be the same as that of their more fortunate neighbours 
_on this side of the Channel, who still have so much of it to 
_ preserve and only themselves to blame for what they have 
__ already lost. Whether or not we want to restore the fabric of 
j the past, it is certain that we cannot do so; what we can do is 
to build on its foundations, as all the great builders—Roman, 
Norman, Plantagenet, Stewart—have done before us. The 
question of ‘restoration’ is admittedly a difficult one, and the 
process of educating public opinion in the matter is inevitably 
slow; and that it ever began in this country is due to the devoted 
work of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
~ Ashford P. A. RICE 


The Christian Church in England Today 

I think Mr. Garnell hardly does justice to the Church in 
accusing it of unspirituality; in my experience its members are 
for the most part fully alive to the sorrows and hardships of 
their fellow-beings. As I see it, a much more serious charge 
should be laid against the Church: that it is hardly Christian 
any longer. The biblical view of life has been exchanged for 
stoicism and humanism, and most sermons tuday are preached 
on the theme of the passage from Robert Bridges which Mr, 
Hutchinson quoted. But in the New Testament there is no 
talk of ‘spirituality’ or ‘interest in religion’. The Christian 
hg of the Bridges quotation would be something like 
this: 

Jesus Christ is the basis and foundation of human life. He must 
underlie everything. Man is a fallen being, and while the proper 
work of the natural man is to interpret this temporal world according 
to the highest he knows, no labours of his own can conquer his 
guilty humanity, but only faith in Jesus Christ. 


London, N.3 JOHN MACcOMISH 


The Tyneside Council of Social Service is anxious to obtain 
a wireless set and any spare parts, for its Unemployment 
Centre. The set is for use by the older members of the Centre; 
the spare parts for a group of the younger members who are 
anxious to start an ‘experimental’ class. Gifts or communica- 
tions should be sent to Mr. John H. Shilling, Northumberland 
House, Willington Quay-on-Tyne. 
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middle classes and they must pay a price for this support. But 

big business knows perfectly well that machinery is necessary 

+ to them. Much more will be said against machinery than 

actually done. One of the most noticeable practical steps in 

_ Germany so far seems to have been the replacement of the 

_ __ guillotine by the axe. However, whatever the actual measures 


against science and machines, the atmosphere created is bound 


to be disastrous not only to science but to all attempts at 
objective intellectual activity. The hopes of the middle classes 
from Fascism are bound to be disappointed. Some day they 
will find they have been duped. They think they are getting 
something new, neither Capitalism nor Socialism, but in fact 
they are getting the former. And it is a paradoxical fact of 
great significance that behind the Fascist facade of help for 
the small man, is going on a particularly rapid elimination of 
___ the small man, by the inherent force of Capitalism. The huge 
___ bankruptcy statistics of Italy in 1932 do not suggest that 
Fascism can save the small business. Fascism will probably 
succeed not in saving but in finally ruining the classes with 
whose support it rose to power. 


Capitalism Changes Mounts 

Of course, the propaganda, of Fascism sounds very different 
_ from Capitalism. The apparent Socialism of National Socialism 
- was an enormously important element in the appeal of the 
Nazi programme. But Fascism must be judged by its actions. 
Big industry appears to be in the saddle today in Italy and 
Germany just as it was before the so-called revolutions. It has, 
however, found it necessary to change political horses. When 
the parliamentary and social democratic horse, on which it 
had ridden so long, went lame, big industry found the Fascist 
and Nazi horses ready. Even if these fresh mounts buck a little 
at first, I do not believe that the riders will soon lose their 
seats. The new mount may be dangerous to ride, but there 
was no choice. There was no other horse. I think that this 
analysis which I am giving of the political significance of 
the Nazi revolution would certainly be accepted by many 
German industrialists, though naturally not by most 
Nazis. In fact some years before the revolution a few clear- 
__ sighted employers foresaw the imminent necessity of a change 
of political mount, in order to maintain their control of the 
_ state machine. There are probably many English employers 

__ who think the same about the prospects in this country. 
My disbelief in Fascism as a cure for the world crisis is 
7 conn ected with my belief that a planned Capitalism is so 


essentially contradictory that it will prove impossible as a 
lasting solution. For the essential point of Capitalism is the 
reliance on the motive of profits to stimulate initiative, by 
means of competition. Since the object of planning is largely 
to overcome the results of competition, planned Capitalism is 
an attempt to have something without its essence. Free Capital- 
ism was in many ways admirably suited to rapid exploitation 
of new lands and new inventions in the nineteenth century. 
Planned Capitalism, as it is seen developing today, is being 
based on restriction of output rather than increased consuming 
power. We, as in Russia, may get our Five Years, but ours 
is likely to be backwards and not forwards. 

_ Another reason why I do not expect planned Capitalism to 
succeed is that Capitalism will only plan as an emergency 
measure during an economic crisis. When all is going well, 
Capitalism does not need to plan. The main incentive to 
capitalist planning is a catastrophic fall in prices and the conse- 
quent necessity to restrict production in order to maintain 
them. Hence capitalist planning is essentially restrictive. Sup- 
posing that such emergency measures were. really successful 
in starting a boom, then it is highly probable that the planning 


‘ would be dropped just as soon as they attained success. If 


planned restriction of output comes, as it is now coming, it 
will be based in the first instance on national discipline, and, 
if this fails, on the rubber truncheon, the machine gun, and 
the concentration camp. For when economic degradation could 
be attributed to the operation of a natural law, the law of 
supply and demand, a sense of inevitability tended to paralyse 
revolt. But when the same degradation of the workers is the 
result of a planned decision, only a terror can impose it. Thus 
Fascism appears, if this analysis is correct, as the political 
system appropriate to a period of planned and restrictive 
Capitalism; just as the parliamentary system was appropriate 
to the period of capitalist prosperity. It also follows that the 
amiable assurances from our political leaders that England is 
so fundamentally democratic that there is no danger at all of 
a move towards Fascism, is based on a misunderstanding of 
the forces at work that have driven other countries in this 
direction. 

There are two ways to go, and the way we now seem to be 
starting leads to Fascism; with it comes a lowering of the 
standard of life of the working classes and a renunciation of 
scientific progress. I believe that the only other way is com- 
plete Socialism. Scientists cannot in the long run refuse to 
make up their minds on which side they stand. 


Books and eAuthors ' 


AT an astonishing lot Napoleon’s generals were! 

Yes, astonishing really, rather than brilliant. 

Individually, of course, many of them were out- 

standing—in their own particular line. Murat as 

a cavalry leader, for example; or Berthier as a Chief of Staff; or 


Ney, the embodiment of courage and endurance. But collec-~ 


tively—and by the end of the war there had been twenty-six 
of them in all—the Marshals were a mixed lot; mixed, too, in 
more senses than one: in origin, in training, and in ability. Some 
were the sons of princes, others of lawyers, others again (and 
the majority) were ‘of the people’ in a strictly republican sense. 
Their fathers were farmers, small merchants or craftsmen. Such 
were Lannes, St. Cyr, Oudinot and others; Ney himself was 
the son of a barrel-cooper. And their abilities were every bit as 
unequal as their social antecedents. The senior ones, the Old 
Guard as you might say, never accustomed themselves to the 
new tactics introduced by Napoleon. They continued to act as 
if they were commanding eighteenth-century armies, and 
marched into battle smartly dressed by the right. Others, like 
Augereau, the giant guttersnipe, were able tacticians, but their 
imaginations were bounded by the limits of the battlefield on 
which they were to fight. Others yet—Ney is the supreme 
example—were magnificent leaders either in attack or defence, 
but made tactical blunders which lost battles. Of all the twenty- 
six only two, according to Mr. Macdonell, ever really mastered 
Napoleon’s conception of military command. They were 
Masséna—the crafty Masséna--and Davout. 

- This is not a book for specialists, and historians will not learn 


r anything from it. After all, it would be a little hard to expect 
2 a book of 350 pages, dealing with so many and such varied 
P3 personalities, through fifteen such crowded years, to do more 
ae than represent a general picture to the eye. And this is what Mr. 
a; Macdonell doés, it seems to me, extremely well. He gives you 
we a bird’s-eye view of Europe between the Revolution and 
es Waterloo, with periodic close-ups of the various military com- 
A. ‘ _. manders who form the actors in his drama. Napoleon is always 
+ Fie there, sometimes in the foreground, sometimes in the back- 
a ground. But it is the Marshals who provide Mr. Macdonell’s 


| 


central theme, and the book only takes shape gradually as their 
characters emerge one by one from the story. ; 

One of the hardest things, I feel, in writing about a great 
historical figure, especially a great general—Ceesar or Napoleon 


$3 ri of —must be to avoid idolising your subject and making invidious 
oa oer ; comparisons with other heroes. Mr. Macdonell avoided both 
nay very skilfully because he was less interested in Napoleon than 
7a in his subordinates. But I have just been reading the story of 
- another of the world’s great men—Alexander—whose latest 
~ biographer, Professor F. A. Wright, is not so reticent. Alexander, 


Professor Wright claims, was not only the world’s greatest 
conqueror, he was the most compelling figure in world history. 
It. depends, of course, on what you mean by ‘compelling’. 

Alexander certainly compelled a lot of people to do a lot of 


Wright intends. No, for him Alexander is the greatest single 


Asia. Minor, Egypt and North-West India (at a time when 
those countries practically comprised the civilised globe), but 
because he conceived the plan of a universal commonwealth of 
nations in which Greeks, Persians and Indians should all have 
rights and shares. 

It was an ambitious project, but Alexander was hottede if 
not ambitious. After all, wasn’t he descended from Hercules? 
And wasn’t his. father the great Philip of Macedon, who had 


captured Babylon, Susa and Persepolis; pushed on into” 
Turkestan up to Bokhara and Samarkand, then east again 
through Afghanistan into the Punjab, fighting every step, and 


cities which were to be the centres of Hellenic culture and bind 
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Napoleon ‘and Meander” 


Napoleon and His Marshals. By A. G. Macdonell. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Alexander the Great. By Professor F. A. Wright. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
Reviewed by I. M. PARSONS 


things, but I am afraid that is not quite the sense Professor 


figure in world history because he not only conquered Greece, © 


subdued the warring Greek cities and founded the first efficient . 
standing army of the ancient world? So Alexander set off for — 
_ Asia, fought his way through Syria into Egypt; then into Persia, 


finally down the Indus to the sea and back along the coast of . 
the Persian Gulf. Everywhere he went he founded Alexandrias, | 


the Empire together in one harmonious whole. As a feat of 
arms, of course, it has no parallel in history. Twelve thousand - 
miles through enemy and unknown country with an army which 
at the start of the campaign was outnumbered by as much as 
ten to one. It was prodigious, unique. But Professor Wright, | 
as I have said, goes further. In his eyes Alexander was saint as 
well as hero: and this is where I disagree. From everything © 
Professor Wright tells us I find it hard to believe either that 
Alexander was an admirable character or that his mission helped — 
the world. In fact, personally, I should go so far as to assert the 
exact opposite. I cannot help seeing him, even in Professor 
Wright’s narrative, as an arrogant young autocrat, as able as 
he was unscrupulous, behaving well only when there were’ 
material advantages to be gained by doing so, or when his con-— 
science needed salving. Moreover, it has always seemed to me 
that any man who seriously believed himself to be a god, even 


in the year 300 B.c., must be lacking in a rudimentary sense __ 3 
of humour. As for his mission, I never can bring myself to ~ a 
believe that the conquest of the world by any single Power, __ 
however enlightened, is a good thing in principle. The massacres r 
“necessary to achieve it are only equalled by the massacres which 
follow the death of the man whose genius makes the conquest +4 
possible. In Alexander’s case the results were ironically tragic, 
as-he died at the age of thirty-three. ; b 
All this is-only one reason why I want to recommend you : 4 
this book. It is a book which possesses a rare merit—the ability a 
to make one disagree profoundly, even, angrily, with the author’s be 
conclusions, while continuing to respect his opinion. | : * 
In his talk on March 5, Mr. Parsons also dealt with Creevey’s ot 
Life and Times, edited by John Gore (Murray, 18s.), and 
Liddell Hart’s ‘T. E. Lawrence’ in Arabia and After (Cape, 1 5s es et 
which were both reviewed in our last issue. +3 
2 
Light | ; 
HEN 
Light breaks where no sun shines; 12 
Where no sea runs, the waters of the heart 
Push in their tides; ~ og, 
And, broken ghosts with glow-worms i in their heads, a 
The ‘things of light HY 
File through the flesh where no flesh ae the bones. ; 
A candle in the thighs _ bs 
Warms youth and seed and burns the ‘eads of age; ; 
Where no seed stirs, | : 
The fruit of man unwrinkles in the stars, ~ 
_ Bright as a fig; y : 
- Where no wax is, the candlesshows its hairs. 
Dawn breaks behind the eyes; f 
From poles of skull and toe the windy Bloat ; 
Slides like a sea; fees. 
Nor fenced nor staked, the gushers of the sky af 
Spout to the rod ay 
Divining in a smile the oil of tears. a 
Night in the sockets rounds, yore 
Like some pitch moon, the limit of the rei es 
Day lights the bone; te 


_ Where no cold is, the skinning gales unpin. 
The winter’s robes; 
The film of spring is hanging from the lids. — 


Light breaks on secret lots, 
On tips of thought where thoughts smell in the rain; 
_ When logics die, — 
_ The secret of the soil grows through the eyes ‘calc 
And blood jumps in the sun; icklgiee 
* Above resi waste allotments the dawn halen ae 


ie 
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__ Sir Percy Sykes has obviously enjoyed himself in writing this 
book. It is in modern booksellers’ parlance an omnibus of 
_ Travellers’ Tales, and under the general name of Travellers 
_ the author includes all kinds of men who wandered over the 
_ face of the globe, no matter with what motive. Thus we find 
_ figuring as explorers Alexander of Macedon, the Crusaders 
and the Vikings, none of whom had, I take it, any idea of 
adding to man’s knowledge of the world. 
q A year or two ago Mr. J. N. L. Baker published an admirable 
__ handbook of world-exploration entitled History of Geographical 
Discovery and Exploration. This was in the nature of a class- 
_ book, and in class-books, as we know, there is very little room 
for romance. Sir Percy Sykes’ book covers almost exactly the 
Same ground, but it is limited by no such restrictions and is 
= rather a book of adventure than a book of geography—though 
__ geography naturally plays a very large part in it, and Sir Percy 
for his maps has felt he could not improve on those prepared 
_ by Mr. Baker, which he obtained permission to reproduce. 
_ No one man has ever visited all the regions included in this 
book, and in order to give more life and reality to his descriptions 
Sir Percy has allowed the great travellers to speak for themselves. 
However experienced one may be as a traveller, it is quite 
certain one cannot really visualise a place one has never seen, 
_ though it is possible with the help of reading and pictures to 
_ describe such places in such a manner as to deceive one’s 
___ readers. Sir Percy, while making-no pretence to have been where 
he has not been, reveals at once where he has been by a confi- 
_ dence of touch, and often by an undisguised affection for 
__ people and country, as when he is dealing with Persia, Turkestan 
_ and Afghanistan. 
= The heroes he best cares for are those in whose footsteps 
he has himself been able to follow, such as Alexander the 
Great and Marco Polo, but he preserves a wonderfully even 
balance. The influence of Marco Polo extended far beyond 
Central Asia and China: it was his book which inspired so many 
_ of the great explorers, and both Columbus and Cabot were 
__under the impression that they had reached by sea the distant 
Cathay to which Marco Polo had travelled over land. 
It is impossible in reviewing a narrative which embraces 
the whole earth and is brought down to the latest attempt to 


Chronicles of Exploration 


ae A History of Exploration. By Sir Percy Sykes. 


Routledge. 25s. 


reach the summit of Everest to single out special episodes. 
Most readers will have their special predilections and turn at 
once to some particular chapter to see how the story is told. 
It is interesting to review the respective fame of the heroes 
mentioned in this volume. The measure of men’s fame or 
celebrity is not always tantamount to the importance of their 
achievements—the literary presentment of their narratives and 
romantic episodes play an equally important part. Sir John 
Mandeville, who probably never travelled beyond Palestine, 
for many centuries enjoyed as much fame as Marco Polo, who 
crossed Asia and returned by sea from China to Persia. 

It has always seemed to me that the most courageous of all 
explorers were those men who set out in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries to look for land in an unknown quarter, 
with cockle-shells of ships, miserable provisions, and crews 
ready to revolt at the slightest provocation since they had no 
ideas beyond seamanship. Columbus and Vasco da Gama, who 
braved such risks as these, survived them and lived to enjoy 
the public fame they truly deserved—whereas poor Magellan, 
after surmounting terrible difficulties in the shape of mutiny and 
shipwreck, met his death in a skirmish on one of the Spice 
Islands, and thus never enjoyed the sweets of fame. He was the 
first European to enter the Pacific and one of his ships was the 
first to circumnavigate the world, and yet apart from the straits 
which immortalise his name he is a relatively unknown explorer. 
Another explorer who seems to deserve greater fame than he 
has earned is Mungo Park, who, after bravely facing death 
and disease in every form, finally perished in the Bussa rapids of 
the Niger. 

Sir Percy Sykes’ book is obviously in the nature of a compila- 
tion and he is dealing throughout with well-known facts, but 
these circumstances do not in any way lessen our indebtedness 
to him for having made accessible and eminently readable a 
concise record of those fearless men who have -during the 
last five centuries gradually and painfully filled in the blanks 
on the maps of the world. For the making of such a volume 
there was required as much of patience as of enthusiasm, and 
to these Sir Percy Sykes has superadded a lifelong experience 
of travel. 

E, DENISON Ross 


The Oriental “Prelude 


New Light on the Most Ancient East By V. Gordon Childe. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


THE GROWTH OF INTEREST in early times is only equalled by the 
rapidity of recent discovery. When Professor Childe published 

in 1928 The Most Ancient East, there was already a decade of 
fresh work since the War to record; for the liberation of Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria from Turkish rule meant, as in Crete 
twenty years before, normal opportunities for travel and even 

for excavation, in one of the cradle-lands of culture. Methods of 
excavation, elaborated and approved mainly in Egypt and in the 
ABgean, were applied on a large scale to the great mounds which 
mark the site of cities which were famous in Babylonian and 
Assyrian times, and were soon shown to overlie deeply stratified 
deposits which went back before the invention even of pictorial 
script, and evén in a literal sense ‘before the flood’ or floods, 
_ which had devastated some of these settlements at a remote 

_ phase of their long career. 
En Egypt, too, it was mainly since the War that the ‘Pre- 
dynastic’ period was traced back into ‘Badarian’’ and “Tasian’ 
7 rs, and linked with the last end of the Old Stone Age. 
tg in India Sir John Marshall’s work at deep sites such as 
- Mohenjodaro revealed a subtropical counterpart to Mesopo- 
- tamian culture, beyond the high plateaux of Persia and 
Baluchistan. The main features of ‘all these recent discoveries 
Professor Childe summarized vividly in his earlier book. But 
_ in only six the perspective has been changed again. The 
‘New Light? has come mainly from three regions. All along the 
North African foreshore, and: far into the Saharan interior, rock 
drawings and paintings connect those of eastern Spain with the 
rich repertoire of South Africa; and the ‘Sebilian’ and ‘Aterian’ 
_ implements from a number of fresh sites fill gaps in the palzo- 
_ lithic series, and connect the first inhabitants of the Nile Valley 
the. sa 


in y with those of South Africa and of Western 
Ev vehoueh the precise connexions are very far from certain 


still. More might have been said about cave deposits in Pales- 
tine; but these are not fully before the public yet. The very early 
settlements in the Delta, however, are here summarily described 
for the first time. Then along the foothills overlooking the 
eastern edge of Mesopotamia, from Susa to Nineveh, a group of 
closely linked cultures are beginning to appear, all characterized 
by remarkable achievements in pot-painting, which may be 
ancestral to the first civilisation of alluvial Mesopotamia itself; 
and help also to explain the movements of peoples and cultures 
further west, in Syria and Asia Minor. Thirdly, between these 
and the sites in the Indus Valley, the Persian highland is begin- 
ning to contribute its share of discoveries, in similar ‘painted~ 
ware’ cultures. om 
With these and other ‘new lights’ in hand, Professor Childe 
feels himself, finally, justified in putting forth his own interpre- 
tation of what he calls the ‘mechanism of diffusion’, a real con< 
tribution to one of the- most fundamental problems of history, 
JoHN L. Myres 


The latest crop of cheap editions includes four new Everymans 
(Dent, 2s. each)—Aristotle’s Poetics, Horace’s Ars Poetica and 
other classical writings on criticism (all in one volume), edited by 
the Rev. T. A. Moxon; *Pater’s Marius the Epicurean; The 
Philosophical Writings of Leibniz, translated by Mary Morris: 
and Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, and The Bee. Helen 
Waddell’s translation of Manon Lescant is now available at five 
shillings (Constable’s Crown Series); C. A. E. Moberly’s and 
E. F. Jourdain’s An Adventure at three-and-sixpence (Faber 
Library); Christopher Dawson’s Making of Europe, at eight- 
and-sixpence (Sheed and Ward); and the first illustrated edition 
appears of Henry Williamson’s The Peregrine’s Saga (Putnam, 
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Rookidg Back. An Autobiographical Excursion by 
Norman Douglas. Chatto and Windus. 16s. 


‘THERE CAN BE very few practised writers—probably there are 
few living men—who have the materials for a more entertaining 
Picaresque autobiography than Mr. Norman Douglas. What a 
pity it has not yet been written in full! Here, so to speak, are 
the tessere; here are the oddly shaped, brightly and queerly 
coloured fragments of the author’s personal narrative; but a 
complete mosaic, an autobiographical composition that would 
assign to each tessera its proper value, Mr. Douglas has neglec- 


ted to build up. Looking Back is a mere heap of assorted anec- _ 


dotes. Many years ago—it was in 1897—a friend presented Mr. 

Douglas with a Japanese incense-burner as a reward for rescuing 
her dachshund; and ever since that far-off time he has made a 
habit of throwing into its brazen concavity the calling cards he 
found in his letter-box or on his table—cards that bear French, 
German, Italian, English and Russian names; cards that bear 
scribbled messages; cards that bring with them the aroma of 
some long-past, almost forgotten quarrel, love-affair or scholarly 
acquaintanceship; a score of cards that, as he picks them out of 
the bowl—for such is his method of telling the story—nowadays 
present-an insoluble problem. 

These voiceless records Mr. Douglas might well have dis- 
carded. Lemmo Massimo, for example, followed by a question 
mark, scarcely deserves inclusion; while Mrs. Durrant, 40 
Princes Road, Great Yarmouth. Apartments. Near the Sea, 
accompanied by the explanation that it was in Mrs, Durrant’s 
boarding-house that Mr. Douglas and a young protégé stayed 
when they were recovering from the after-effects of malaria, 
does not make a very stimulating exhibit. Yes, parts of the book 
are scrappy and dull. Mr. Douglas has not troubled to supply 
his reader with any key to the variegated and highly coloured 
pattern of fortunes and misfortunes, affluence and desperate 
poverty, that we glimpse through one anecdote after another. 

_ Now he is rich and now indigent, now old, now young. He tells 
us of a boyhood at Karlsruhe, divided between natural history 
and love-making, of early manhood spent in the Diplomatic 

- Service, and of a period, during and just after the War, when he 

fell upon evil times. Buoyancy is his predominant characteristic. 

Mr. Douglas neither snarls nor whines. His book gives us a 

portrait of that very rare creature—a man who has no regrets, 
who has really enjoyed himself, an epicurean philosopher who 


looks back to past sufferings with equanimity and to the memory | 


of past happiness with satisfaction. 
His hedonism, in short, has never turned sour. Mr. Douglas’ 
range of interests is very wide, and he discourses of Mediter- 


ranean lizards which he has studied among their native rocks - 


as charmingly and as dispassionately as of the Parisian voyou, half 
street-urchin, half apache, whom he befriended when his finances 
were at their lowest ebb. And then how well he writes of pre-War 
St. Petersburg! Since those days he has shed the plumage of 
gilded youth, experienced reverses, published books and collected 
friends. If Looking Back could be re-composed as an autobio- 
graphy, a continuous narrative that embraced the whole of his 


life, given his extreme candour, his wit and his learning, Mr. 


Douglas might achieve a minor masterpiece. 


Studies from Life. By Hugh de Selincourt 
Unicorn Press. 6s. 


If one did not already know something of the quality of Mr. de 
Selincourt’s work, the title of this book might rouse forebodings; 


for it suggests something sententious, something of the homily | 


and the parable. As a matter of fact it turns out to be nothing 
of the kind. The book consists of five portraits of people who 
have come closely into Mr. de Selincourt’s life—the Head of 
his old School, a family ‘retainer’, a game-keeper, a gardener, 
and a crippled artist. They are all subjects which might be 
scheduled as dangerous; for what a mess can be made of a 
sentimental memory of the old School or of a rustic ‘character’! 
Yet, without exception, these pictures are beautiful and 
tender. And they are so not because Mr, de Selincourt is 
particularly cunning in technique, but because he seems to 
be naturally accomplished in the business of living. His values 
are clear and compassionate, his sympathies are discriminating, 


and, above all, his sentiment is sure-footed. One discovers | 


from these sketches how Mr. de Selincourt gets his insight into 
‘human character, He describes, for example, an old keeper called 


traced, in embryonic and apparently in consistent fo 


Grayle- who, despite the decline of his trade, manages to keep 
his self-respect. ‘There must be some secret satisfaction, some 


~ consciousness in old Grayle that he has an unrivalled skill 


some province of knowledge; and this must be the source 
his undaunted self-pride. With this wise conviction in | 
mind, Mr. de Selincourt feels his way towards old Grayle 
secret—and a very delightful job he makes of it. He shows ths 
same sensitive wisdom in his account of a friendship wi 


Ben Meldon, a gardener of the true craft. It is a wisdom which 


few people seem able to develop. Mr. de Selincourt is not one 
of those gentry (and they abound nowadays) who go down to a 
week-end cottage and write patronising small-talk 
country life. He practises by instinct a genuine sense of equality, 
and his reward is that the friendships he makes are friendships" 3 

of merit. One feels the same about his very fine sketch, ‘The 


Old Man’—a former Head of Dulwich College. It is quite free a 


from the discords of ‘Forty ‘Years On’ and all that, and yet 
it can touch the right notes of sentiment. Mr. Aldous Huegae 


once declared, in an essay called ‘Art and the Obvious’, in a 


we hated noble sentiments in literature not because we dis- — 
believed in nobility, but because we detested its cheapening — 
by shallow-minded and clumsy writers. Mr. de Selincourt’s _ 


book confirms that opinion, and reminds— us that sentiment _ 
can still be an emotion of beauty. i. 


The Social Basis of the German Reformation 

By R. Pascal. Watts. 7s. 6d. : 
Tus volume makes a timely appearance, for it helps to throw 
light on some historical factors underlying present-day happen- 
ings in Germany. Martin Luther, who is the chief subject of 
Mr. Pascal’s study, was much more than a religious reformer; he — 
was the pioneer of a new form of social organisation, the repre- “, 
sentative of a new class which was forcing the breakdown of thé — 
medieval system in Germany. For this reason, he, who began 
as theologian and moralist, was driven on to propound theories __ 
of the state, and to face the thorny problems of social discontent. 
In Mr. Pascal’s book we see him first of all evolving his doctrine 
of Grace to a point where he rejected the distinctive sacraments 


of the medieval Church, and thereby ‘took away from the 


Church its authority and gave it to the individual’. Next, his — 
conflict with the Papacy leads to a split in the secular authori- 
ties, the Princes of Germany, producing eventually the com- 
promise of cujus regio, sius religio, which set up a new dogma 
of secular authoritarianism against the dogma of individual self- 


determination in religion. Together with this, Luther finds him- 


self troubled by the springing up of sects, which threaten not 
only to split his movement up into fragments, but to antagonise 
secular authority. by undermining economic and political security. — 
Accordingly, he is forced to disavow the extremist forms of his 
‘own doctrine, and to set up a new hierarchy and a new orthodoxy 
in his Lutheran Church. Thus ‘Luther’s moral doctrine’, says 


Mr. Pascal, ‘is consistently that of the settled middle class ‘who, E ’ 


while striving for a greater measure of freedom in economic ae 
affairs, still depended for their prosperity on the continuance of — 
the social order. Their chief enemies were the Papacy, which _ 
imposed heavy dues on them and took the wealth of their 
customers out of their locality—the Empire, which imposed 
tasks on them and their country which had no relation to their 
immediate prosperity: the monopolist merchants and the inter- 
national bankers, who threatened them with bankruptcy; and 
the lower classes of artisans, journeymen, and peasants, who 
demanded a larger share in profits and civic government. The "; 
first and last of these enemies created theologies to represent P| 
their needs, and it was the task of the middle class to oppose — 


these theologiés with one of their own. This was Luther’s. * Tes et 


necessity for securing the support of the Princes for his new 


Church brought Luther to denounce the peasants in their risings- a . 


against feudal tyranny, and to lay greater and greater stress upon — 
the need for political absolution: ‘earthly government is a divine — 
order and estate’, as he was fond of repeating. Not that he ys 
refrained from criticising the Princes, the merchants and the 
rising capitalist class of the towns; but his criticisms were all 
consistent with his acceptance of a society founded on the 


~ sacredness of private property and of the necessity for order wD 


protect it. Thus it is no accident that has led the new regime | 
present-day Germany to look back to Luther for much of igs 
inspiration: for the very doctrines which it professes may 
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; DIVINE SPARK 
4 ee ‘By 

ae Gs STOBART 
All those: 6° ‘whom the author’s Pe 
_ talks have - endeared his’ memory, will 


" welcome this series of essays bearing on the 
pr oblems of training mind and character. 


The divine spark ” is that without which 
education i is Barts ren and Es 


At all booksellers. ere eS Price 3s, 6d. net, 


‘ 


% cl THE GOSPEL OF HAPPINESS 2) 
(si 6d. net), by 2 G. STOBART, is praised . by 
The Times Literary Supplement .as ‘ thoroughly 
“ia robust and inspiring. A thoughtful man’s solution | 
| of the problems of life.” . 
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The a Fraga a of a Nation 


Germany, 1918-1934 
PRINCE HUBERTUS LOEWENSTEIN 


With an Introduction by 


ee WICKHAM STEED 
eee eo?) In this brilliant book Prince Loewen- 
ii UT stein stands forward asthechampion — 
: A he of the true Germany. Entirelynew 
v4 t Ss light is thrown upon the events — 
A a wiuch accompanied and followed — 


j Recommended by the Book Society 
Brian Westby 
_ FORREST REID 


‘Rare understanding and: brilliant execution—will . take 
its place in the literature of our time.’ Northern Whig. 
‘Delightful and humorous.’ The Times. 7/6 


archys life of mehitabe! 
DON MARQUIS 


Of all the adventures ‘of Archy, the inspired cockroach, 
none are so gorgeous as those which concern Mehitabel the 
cat. “ Mehitabel, the only cat I have ever really leved,’ says 


Gerald Gould. ‘ Divine creature,’ says Rebecca West. 6/- 


Exploring the 
Upper Atmosphere 


D. M. FISK 


‘It is some time since so engaging a book on popular 
science as Miss Fisk’s has been published.’ Listener. The 
first book on the subject. Illustrated. 6/- 


"After Sree Gods 


A Primer of Modern Heresy 
T. S. ELIOT 
Mr. Eliot maintains that modern literature, like the 


modern world, is vitiated by its lack of religious belief. 3/6 


Group Movements 
of the Past 


RAY STRACHEY 


_ The ‘Oxford Groups’ movement has directed attention to 


similar group movements in the past. The things related in 


this book [originally published in 1928, as Religious 


Fanaticism, now out of print] are strange to the verge of 
/ 


incredibility. 5/- 
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The Famous Broadcast Talks 


GOD AND THE WORLD 
THROUGH 
CHRISTIAN EYES 


SERIES II 
4s. net. Just published 

The lectures in this volume discuss Christianity 
as a way of life based on the Christian faith 
and lived in the circumstances of the present 
age. Taken together, the two volumes form a 
unique exposition of the Christian faith and its 
modern meaning by responsible and _ repre- 
sentative writers. 

Contributors: D. M. Baillie, J. S. Bezzant, Christopher 
Dawson, K. E. Kirk, C. C. Martind ile, William Paton, 


Son te Raven, he Ol'r. Tayloremans. "Thornton, iP L. 
Underhill, C. C. J. Webb, Evelyn Wrench. 


SERIES I (already published) 
4s. net 


Contributors: The Archbishop of York, F. R. Barry, 
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Seats ere Pout : 


THE LISTENER 


RECENT 


POETRY 
1923-1933 


Edited by Mrs HAROLD MONRO and published 
jointly with The Poetry Bookshop. Asuccessor to 
‘Georgian Poetry,’ including the work of 37 poets 


W. B. YEATS and T. S. ELIOT are well repre- 

"sented, together with Richard Aldington, 
Walter de la Mare, Geoffrey Scott, Siegfried 
Sassoon, the Sitwells, etc. ; also 

W. H. AUDEN, STEPHEN SPENDER, CECIL 
DAY LEWIS, as well as Ronald Bottrall, 
William Empson, F. R. Higgins, Peter Quennell, 
Randall Swingler, Pamela Travers, Roy 


A REPRESENTATIVE collection of 
contemporary poets will be found im 


Edwyn Bevan, M. C. D’Arcy, C. H. Dodd, Leonard Campbell, and other youn oets. a 
Hodgson, W..R. Inge, H. R. Mackintosh; W. R. Paes y nee, be : : 
Matthews, A. E. J, Rawlinson, Maude Royden, J. Y. ‘. . . Mrs Harold Monro’s “ Recent Poetry B 
Simpson, N. P: Williams. anthology has lately shown that “ the range and : 
“The publishers, no less than the authors, deserve variety of poetry among contemporary writers ” 4 
our sincere thanks. At the almost nominal price of boca “a 
4s. they offer a book which crystallizes the wisdom can be demonstrated without vert ie to fe: 
of our own generation on matters of supreme literary body-snatching. . ; 1 
rte 4 Ce j —_ ty : 
importance to each individual.”—British Weekly. ; (vide THE LISTENER last week) ; 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PRESS 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1: ped Shelssnsl BO MEE Bs % 
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Philosophy and Beauty 

by S. Alexander 

O.M., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
HON. PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER q 
tay 
he! 


Professor Alexander’s National lecture, broadcast 
on J anuary 2; is NOW ready as a beautifully printed 
booklet limited to an edition of one thousand 
copies only. It costs one shilling, post free, from 


the British Broadcasting Corporation (Publications 
Department), Broadcasting House, W. if 


° . P . - me) hope . — . er et. b 
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dé ysis of these teachings. 


d Sonnets _ from Héléne. Translated by 


t would be ungracious not to be grateful for this agreeably 
ted edition of the noblest of the French Renaissance sonnets 
(although why they are not inconspicuously numbered, it is 
hard to guess). They are presented in full, one hundred and 
forty-two in all, and over against each Mr. Wolfe sets his 
"English version, omitting only one, which, being twined upon 
F . an anagram, is admittedly untransplantable. This is a bold ex- 
_ periment to present so publicly. “There is no deception’, Mr. 
_ Wolfe seems to be saying, ‘I have nothing concealed. You may 
Took, touch, match—and judge’. The disarming conjurer! We 
‘must watch very closely, all eyes, all ears. In the preface, too, 
_ there are disarming gestures : ‘I have been careful to avoid 
Se _ poeticisms of my own invention, and have only introduced a 
_ modern idea where I judged that Ronsard’s sixteenth-century 
j a cast of thought required modification to be intelligible’. 

—- But look at Sonnet XXXVII of the First Book: 
. Voicy le mois d’avril, 0% naquit la merveitle 
, Qui fait en terre foy ‘de la beauté des cieux, 
as. Le mirouer de vertu, le soleil de mes VeuXs 

it Qui vit comme un phénix, au monde sans pareille. . . . 


- and observe Mr, Wolfe’s 
Here’s April month when heaven was translated 


 . authentic on the parchment of your skin, 
; 4 mirror of virtue, sunlight unabated, ? 
4 :.?- 


fe 


sole Pheenix, bugler of the seraphin. : 


ECs to take a less striking, but quite characteristic sample, notice 
: w even inconspicuous jee of bare simplicity become falsified 
- by inflation: 
_ - Ostez ces vares dons que vous tenez des cieux, 
ae Ostez ce docte esprit, ostez-moy ces beaux yeux... 


q lay by the gifts that high Olympus lavished, 
F : _ the dowered mind, the eyes where dawn is ravished. . 
Over and over again this prismatic blur spreads across die pure 
_ line of the original. And, although one cannot but admire Mr. 
_ Wolfe’s courage and industry, and—on occasion—his felicity of 
epithet, it is impossible, turning over these confronted pages of 
_ French and English, not to advise readers to Keep Left. 


Lie 


_ Nature and Nurture. By Lancelot Hogben 
_ Williams and Norgate. 6s. 6d. ~ 


_ The relation of disease to human inheritance, as it has recently 
F been developed on Mendelian lines, is a difficult one because in 
the early days it was messed about by the biometricians, the 
j eugenists and the Mendelians themselves. Energy was lost on 
____ side issues which could have given us a fuller and richer doc- 
 trine than we now have. The subject is also inherently difficult. 
_ ‘There are, for example, no direct answers to such apparently 
a = simple questions as ‘Should tuberculous people marry and have 
__ children?’ or ‘Are mental diseases inherited?’ or ‘Do marriages 
_ of first-cousins lead to feeble-minded children?’ There are 
answers, but they are not simple answers, and they are not, 
therefore, what is commonly believed. Many intelligent people 
_ think that heredity is everything; others have a fanatical belief 
_ in environment. They take sides about this as in a debating 
% society; they often assume they know their facts by instinct. 
| What few do is to go over and over the facts and be slow and 
_ charyi in coming to conclusions. There is a satisfactory biological 
theory of heredity, but it requires understanding like every other 
theory, and in its application to the human race it requires for 
__ its appreciation a good deal of exact, and, at times, quite tricky, 
though: not very advanced, mathematics: Environment, on the 
other hand, may seem a concept at the level of the ordinary 
: one on which he reasonably may. have views; but there 


-- 


_—_ 


u 
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| there are snags. It is a mistake, for instance, to think 


) take notice; jt is an important factor, as Professor Hogben is 


22. it is not easy to see sometimes where heredity and environ- 


“Ae-ra 


pis Drei ‘to a ee ‘recessive’ ea wae a matter of 


+ Hogben's book: ; which concerns itself with these and 
r matters, is the substance of a series of lectures on the 
methods of: clinical: genetics given last- year in Birmingham | to 

nedical Semen ‘Tt = 148 not a book for the’ ordinary 


-? 


ambert Wolfe. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


ar 
_ that environment becomes operative only when the child sits up : 
Shei to point out, before even the child is born. And at first 
ment differ. The unfortunate condition of amaurotic family - 


medical applications of genetic ele s. Professor Hogben © 
then discusses the applications and li tions of the principle 
of ‘random mating’. This is a seaseeical Siteiteaniish of results 


when marriage is supposed to take place among a population at : 


random. It can be used to make predictions about diseases or 
abnormalities which can be verified quantitatively in certain 
carefully defined cases; it has been used successfully, for in- 
stance, in the detection of rare recessive mutations. He then dis- 
cusses consanguineous parentage and the theory of inbreeding 
generally, next the genetic analysis of ‘familial’ diseases, and 
finally the interdependence of nature and nurture. Dr. Hogben, 
although he is a professor of social biology, has no illusions that 
the application of genetic knowledge is a cure for social ills. 
Genetic research in its relation to disease is both more scientific 


and less optimistic than eugenic propaganda. On certain diseases’ 


it has at present nothing to say; on others, commonly associ- 


_ated with cousin marriages, it can say something, although not 
everything. Cousin marriages cannot be condemned outright; 


they are, however, a fruitful source of human abnormalities, “the 
majority of which are probably weaknesses. On other diseases 
—mostly rare—it can dogmatise with confidence. Two healthy 
parents of a child who is an amaurotic idiot or a hamophiliac 


may wish to know what likelihood there is that their next child 
will be similarly diseased. The geneticist can tell them that the 


odds are exactly one to three in favour of each subsequent child 
being afflicted in the same way; there are even chances that any 
child will carry the defective gene and transmit it to future 
generations, and it is three to one against any subsequent child’s 
having the disease or carrying the gene for it. 


Adventures i in the Near East, 1918-1922 | 
By Colonel Sir Alfred Rawlinson. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Son of a famous traveller and archzologist, and brother of the 
late Lord Rawlinson, “Toby? Rawlinson was a born adventurer 
and free-lance. He had risked his neck in racing cars and in fly= 
ing when both these forms of sport were in their infancy. Aged 
forty-seven when the War broke out, he offered his services with 
a car and two machine-guns, and served in various corps,” in- 
cluding the R.N.V.R. and the London anti-aircraft defences. In 
April, 1918, when “Dunsterforce’ was sent out to North Persia, 
Rawlinson volunteered for that sideshow. After helping to 
organise the defences of Baku against the Turkish advance and 
extricating a shipload of munitions from under the nose of the 
Bolshevik guardships, a feat which gained him the D.S.O., Raw- 
linson’s adventurous career appeared to be terminated by the 
armistice. The War, however, left an aftermath of troubles in 
the Near East, and Rawlinson was not slow to volunteer as a 
special service officer (still with his private arsenal of machine- 
guns) in the Black Sea Army. After reaching Tiflis in March, 

1919, he indulged in a series of interesting excursions, across the 
Caucasus, to Kars and to Erzerum. At the latter place he cam: 
into touch with Mustafa Kemal Pasha, then laying the founda- 
tions of the Turkish National Movement. In the wild mountain 
region of Armenia the author revelled in unconventional con- 
tacts with Turkish Pashas, Armenian Generals and Kurdish 
brigands. His main job was to report on the demobilisation of 
the Turkish forces in the Eastern Vilayets, but the racial anti- 
pathies of Turk, Armenian and Kurd afforded him ample scope 
for hazardous escapades. 

From these congenial activities Rawlinson was cecal in 
August, 1919, to Constantinople and thence to London, to re- 
port to his chief and to Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office re- 
garding the growing Turkish National movement. This brings 


us to the third and saddest part of the-book. Rawlinson volun- 


teered to continue in the service and to resume his special in- 
telligence work in Anatolia. He accordingly returned to Con- 
stantinople, took charge of a dozen volunteers, and with four 
cars, the inevitable machine-guns and his faithful boar-hound 
‘George’, set out again for Eastern Anatolia in the depth of 
winter. The little party spent their Christmas in alternately 
driving and pushing their cars over the snow-bound mountain 
passes from Trebizond to Erzerum, where they remained 
weather-bound and in considerable discomfort from December 


26; 1919, until the middle of March, 1920. Meanwhile the dila- 


tory policy of the Allies and their continued occupation of Turk- 


‘ish territory had caused the seeds of the Nationalist revolt to 


germinate, and Rawlinson in his advanced outpost was not 


/ ; i 
in his branch of knowledge ptac for its own sake or for its prac- 
tical applications in life. The introductory chapter is on the rf 


Z 


ee ae 


blind to ‘the Mia aa events. On March 2 he pee five oes 

his: men ‘in sleighs to the coast. On the 16th the Allied Comman-_ 
be der-in-Chief at Constantinople brought matters to a head by - 
arresting and deporting to Malta the Nationalist leaders in the - 
- newly assembled Turkish Parliament. In retaliation, the Turks — 
promptly incarcerated Rawlinson and his party, one of whom, an 
Irishman, turned traitor. The rest of the story is a sad one.-For™ 
twefity months, with his four faithful comrades and his dog 
‘George’, Rawlinson suffered the humiliations and miseries of - 
a Turkish prison, entirely cut off from communication with the 

outer world. After twelve miserable months they were sent” 
down to the coast at Trebizond, as their exchange with the 
Malta prisoners was being arranged. The negotiations, however, 
to. their bitter disappointment, fell through, anda fortnight later 
they were hauled back to prison at Erzerum. It was not until the’ 
end of October, 1921, that their release was finally effected 
through the efforts of Sir Charles Harington. 
; ‘The present edition is a réchauffé of the original one ae 
5 lished in 1923. Sir Alfred Rawlinson’s narrative lays no claim to 
literary style; it appears to have been republished in order to 
create sympathy with what he considers his stingy treatment by | 
an ungrateful government. Most of his troubles, however, were 
of his own seeking; had it not been for his connections and 
friendships i in high quarters he would scarcely have been allow- 
ed such latitude in indulging his reckless proclivities. This plea’ 
for more generous recognition is confined, however, to a preface 
sale by Admiral Sir Percy Scott, and in no way detracts oe the 
Be? thrills and pathos of a stirring narrative. 


Festivals of Fire. By Ronald Bottrall. Faber. 5s. 


es, All over Europe, from the earliest historic times, peasants have 
eit © made ceremonial fires at the cardinal seasons of the solar year, © 


- > 


a to increase and sanctify the crops and to preserve them from 
ae witchcraft, and in times of famine and pestilence every seed of 
art. life has sometimes been put out so that the new need-fire, 
kindled by rubbing sticks together with due ceremony, might 
bring new and uncontaminated life. In the north, the ritual 
derived its strength from the identification of the oak (which 
often supplied the material of the fire) with Balder, whose body 
£ was burned after he had been slain with the mistletoe, the one 
ERY) thing in nature which the gods forgot to bind to him in loyalty. 

pee Mr, Bottrall, reading this legend in The Golden Bough, has seen 
sy a in it an allegory of our own time. To him it seems that our civil- 
eis isation, which is dying of parasitic growths, can only be re-born 
os through a sacrifice of old responses. There is no reason why the 
haa poet should not deliberately choose, rather than create, a myth 
Regn to embody the thought and feeling of his time, as Shakespeare, 
Tennyson and Milton chose such narratives, but Mr. Bottrall 
gives the impression of looking too eagerly to find a useful 
allegory, hastily ransacking the Golden Bough as the young 
imitators of Mr. Eliot did ten years ago, instead of waiting for a 
myth to seize his own imagination. 
Seo fal versification, and use of imagery, Mr. Bottrall owes a debt 
—acknowledged i in the publisher’s notice—to Mr. Pound. The 
rhythms are often those of ‘Mauberley’ and the Cantos. There is 
no continuous narrative, and all that might be taken for granted 
in a reader whose reading and general experience resembles that 
of the poet, is deliberately omitted. Therefore: 

The log crepitates and spits, unfolds 

Mansions, caves in the fire, untenanted, 

Unblazed by trumpeter. There 

' Amid the sawdust of former masteries 
oe. Juts out the awful abruptness of things. : 
aad And as the poet moves towards some known response or. some 
- ’ familiar feeling, he suddenly, in the manner of Hart Crane, 
breaks off and:turns to. the world of intellect and mechanism 


makes the strongest immediate impression on the reader is “Road 
Accident in Idaho’, a poem in which the method of abrupt_ 
transition, the sudden putting-away of mephitic moods which 

approach the unwary convalescent, and the rhetorically un- 
rhetorical foreshortened argument, of ‘Mauberley’, are particu- 
larly appropriate. 


Year Book of Education, 1934. Editor-in-Chief, 
Lord Eustace Percy. Evans Bros. 35s. 


and well-established work; and in future years it will appear 
under the auspices of the University of London. It is, indeed, 
fitting that a work of such authority and comprehensiveness 


Institute (as the Editor writes) ‘can, ‘pechanes epitome aspire 


_ obscure, but it is at least becoming more conscious—‘and if the 5 


- eyes of employers and the general public. Fortunately, the Con- — 3 8 : 


and other influences; too, are at work to break down the mono- 


with a slick gesture of alacrity. In consequence, the poem which 


The third issue of this Year Book marks it as an indispensable 


; oe ede iyril: It is a pity that Mr. Davies 
should be linked with the. new Institute of Education; for the. 4 subject to justify this exposition ¢ of it. ast itis is, 


‘rite Comnio nwealth, res . 
liarity anda unity of which foreign observers are very consi 
and which has, one thinks, emerged at least dimly 
of this Year Book during the last three years’. V 
engaged i in the task of adapting that culture to the rapialy chan: 

ing conditions of today; the process of modification may still 


5 
_ British Commonwealth possesses any such secret, it can make nog 


greater contribution to a troubled world than to ‘realise it and | to. 
use it’, That is the justification ‘(if any is needed) for more and — 
more attention to education in a world that seems so often to be 
going to its doom. One pressing problem of adaptation” is the 
secondary. school, and to its solution an important section of this — 4 
volume is addressed. The academic curriculum, especially as- Pay * 
it is hedged about and devitalised by examinations, is ‘plainly * 
unsuited to very large numbers of children. It preserves a tradi-’ 
tion now largely obsolete, and in any case inapplicable to more — 
than the comparatively few whose abilities run in that particular 
groove. It has no clear aim, since the doctrine’ of ‘mental © 
gymnastic’ is discredited; and its results, reflected to some extent 
in the after-careers of the pupils, are disappointing. (Thus, the 
Merseyside survey shows that, at least under present-day con=_ 
ditions, over 50 per cent. of secondary school pupils enter minor 
clerical posts, retail trade, etc.) The remedy lies in interpretin 
‘secondary’ education far more widely, and in raising other 
types of work suitable for adolescents to equal prestige in the | 


vt i 


- 


sultative Committee is now engaged on this most vital problem; — 2 


poly of books. As Mr. R. S. Lambert writes, in a striking article © 
on ‘The Dynamics of Adult Education’, ‘A four-hundred-years’ 
tradition of literary culture and education has failed to produce ~ 
a literary people, even in the country. which prides : itself upon — 
possessing the finest literature in the world’. There is no doubt — 
that the new technique of broadcasting and of the film mustin — 
time lead children and grown-ups away from the exclusive study - 
of the printed page to the cultivation of ear and CYC, 27:7 Tenens ~ 


Realism i in the Drama. By Hugh Sykes Davies . 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 285. be 


Mr. Davies has tried to find the meaning of ‘realism’ by analysing 
the drama from Greece to the present day, but he gives us no ~ a 
definition of the controversial term until the last three pages” ae 

of his essay. The conclusion reached by this method is some- _ * - 
what disappointing. ‘In its general sense’, he says in the last ; 5 i 
chapter, ‘I think we may define it as an effect of approximation — : 
to real life as close as is compatible with the nature of dramatic 
illusion’. Everyone knows this already: Mr. Davies adds nothing 
to our previous knowledge. ‘Yet a few interesting points are 
raised in this book, in spite of its lack of any 1 real general | purpose. 
Mr. Davies claims that the mythological subjects of the majority 
of Greek plays must be regarded as historical, since to the ‘Gteek 
audiences. for whom the plays. were written these mnyihe were as f 


the case. T. ne chanicte on thé Elizabethan and what Mr. "Davies : 
calls the Neo-Classical. drama are not much 3 more than Le ys rs 
of previous studies. The various opposing critical viewpoints — 
of those times are explained, ‘and the critics are attacked for 
adhering too strictly to the distinction between Comedy and — 
Tragedy, tragi-comedy being the form of drama most com: 
patible with realisfm. The chapter devoted to Realism in th 
Nineteenth Century i is chiefly remarkable for a most illumina 
observation about Strindberg. ‘He developed a sort of h 
‘esthesia in the feeling for personal relations’, says Mr, Da 
‘which is very comparable with Van Gogh’s hardly sane hy 
eesthesia for colour and for sunlight’,- ~ 
_ The title-page of the book informs us ‘that it was the 
prize essay for 1933, a fact which would lead one to 


‘that the author never experienced any very pressing bars 
ject. | chos 


anything more decisive than what we already 


~ inuch as we were. 


